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STOLEN IDENTITIES: THE IMPACT OF RACIST 
STEREOTYPES ON INDIGENOUS PEOPLE 


THURSDAY, MAY 5, 2011 


U.S. Senate, 

Committee on Indian Affairs, 

Washington, DC. 

The Committee met, pursuant to notice, at 2:15 p.m. in room 
628, Dirksen Senate Office Building, Hon. Tom Udall, presiding. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. TOM UDALL, 

U.S. SENATOR FROM NEW MEXICO 

Senator Udall. Thank you all for being here today. I call the 
meeting to order. 

Unfortunately, Chairman Akaka had a minor accident at home 
that precludes him from being at the hearing today. I know that 
he really wished to be here. On his behalf, I would like to welcome 
you to our hearing entitled Stolen Identities: The Impact of Racist 
Stereotypes on Indigenous Peoples. 

In this hearing, we will explore how Indian mascots, common 
caricatures and prevalent mis-portrayals of Native people have far- 
reaching impacts on the identity and sense of self-worth of Native 
peoples, and negatively impacts how all of our Nation’s people per- 
ceive and relate to each other. It is my hope that this hearing will 
help bring more understanding about the real impacts of these 
common mis-portrayals to light, so that we can as a Nation resolve 
these concerns. 

I would especially like to thank Ms. Charlene Teters for being 
here today, a professor from the Institute of American Indian Arts 
in my State of New Mexico. The Institute is a great asset to young 
Native artists and to the Nation as a whole. I appreciate Ms. 
Teters’ work and the work of the Institute to create beauty, retain 
cultural knowledge and move aggressively in a new era of tech- 
nology and creativity. It is my hope that the young artists coming 
out of lAIA will brandish strong and creative talents that can help 
to wash away the ugly stereotypes and perceptions of the past. 

In the last couple of days, most of us in this room have heard 
the news reports on the association of Geronimo being used as a 
code word associated with the successful mission to kill Osama bin 
Laden. It goes without saying that all of us feel a tremendous 
sense of relief and pride toward our military personnel, intelligence 
community and Commander In Chief, both past and present, for 
accomplishing this mission. This is especially relevant for Native 
Americans, who historically have the highest per capita rate of 
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military service of any ethnic group. Tens of thousands of Native 
Americans serve in our military today, defending their homeland, 
just as Geronimo did. 

Here today we also have the President of the Navajo Nation, Ben 
Shelly. Ben and I hoth know that 11 Navajos have died in military 
service since 9/11. Just last night, our local New Mexico news sta- 
tions, KOAT-7, interviewed Geronimo’s great-grandson, Joseph Ge- 
ronimo, who explained the offense he feels based on the report’s of 
his ancestor’s name being used. My office has tried to get clarifica- 
tion about the code name from the Department of Defense. Their 
protocol prohibits the release of information regarding operation 
names. As a result, the details of how Geronimo’s name was used 
are unclear. 

I find the association of Geronimo with bin Laden to be highly 
inappropriate and culturally insensitive. It highlights a serious 
issue and the very issue we have come here to discuss today: a so- 
cially ingrained acceptance of derogatory portrayals of indigenous 
people. 

I hope that we can use this hearing as an opportunity to commu- 
nicate to the Nation the importance of recognizing and rejecting de- 
rogatory stereotypes. And since no other members of the Com- 
mittee have joined us quite yet, I think there will be others here, 
some of them may give opening statements. I may interrupt based 
on schedules and things. But at this point, we are going to go di- 
rectly to the panel. 

First, to let you know that all statements, all of your full state- 
ment will be included in the record. So you can use your five min- 
utes to summarize or talk as you wish. There is limited time to 
conduct this hearing and we want to hear from all who want to 
participate in the discussion. 

The hearing record will be open for two weeks from today and 
I encourage everyone to submit your comments through written 
testimony. I want to remind the witnesses to please limit your oral 
testimony to five minutes. I would like to invite the first panel to 
the table, you all are here and ready to go. First, I would like to 
welcome the Honorable Tex Hall, the Chairman of the Mandan, 
Hidatsa and Arikara. Chairman Hall also serves as the Chairman 
of the Great Plans Tribal Chairman’s Association and is joining us 
from New Town, North Dakota. 

We will also hear from Suzan Harjo, President of the Morning 
Star Institute, who is here in Washington. I think, Suzan, you have 
had a long acquaintance with these issues, and I believe you have 
written articles and books. We are very happy to have you here 
today. 

And as I mentioned earlier, our final witness on the panel will 
be Charlene Teters, a professor with the Institute of American In- 
dian Arts in Santa Fe, New Mexico. 

Welcome to everyone. Chairman Hall, we are ready to go with 
you and then we will just go down the line. Great to have you here 
today. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. TEX G. HALL, CHAIRMAN, MANDAN, 

HIDATSA & ARIKARA NATION; CHAIRMAN, GREAT PLAINS 

TRIBAL CHAIRMAN’S ASSOCIATION; ACCOMPANIED BY TINA 

MARIE OSCEOLA, REPRESENTING THE SEMINOLE TRIBE OF 

FLORIDA 

Mr. Hall. Thank you, Chairman Udall. My name is Tex Hall, I 
am the Tribal Chairman of the Mandan, Hidatsa and Ankara Trib- 
al Nation on the Fort Berthold Reservation in New Town, North 
Dakota. I see our Chief Forebears is hanging from the wall here, 
a fabulous portrait of our great Chief So it does bring to mind the 
comments that you made. Chairman, of Geronimo and the implica- 
tions of what that means to the Mescalero Apache people. 

I too would be very saddened if our forebears were included in 
a code name for Osama bin Laden. So this is a misfortunate inci- 
dent that we need to acknowledge and t^ to rectify. 

But I also want to congratulate President Obama and the mili- 
tary for the capture and the killing of Osama bin Laden for the 
many wrongs that have been inflicted upon the United States of 
America. 

I also wanted to mention that in my State of North Dakota, we 
have the Fighting Sioux nickname at the University of North Da- 
kota. The Great Plains Tribal Chairman’s Association passed a res- 
olution in opposition of using Native Americans for mascots and 
how discriminatory and stereotypical this is, especially when you 
talk about human rights and the rights especially of our young peo- 
ple in education, to go to education and to be free to participate 
fully, to get the highest level of educational achievement they can 
without discriminatory and stereotypical derogatory mascots." 

I really noticed a billboard here, it really jumps out at you, as 
we see the Washington Redskins and the Atlanta Braves and the 
Cleveland Indians, these are real negative stereotypical images 
that really makes us think again back home of the tJniversity of 
North Dakota Fighting Sioux. You would think that we in North 
Dakota would be beyond this by now, but we are not. Fortunately, 
the National Collegiate Athletic Association has stood by the tribes. 
And in 2007, finally trying to get conclusion on this issue of not 
using the Fighting Sioux nickname and the mascot, they said 
something very honorable, that the University of North Dakota 
would have to get the consent of the Spirit Lake Sioux and the 
Standing Rock Sioux. 

The Standing Rock Sioux have always not given consent, and you 
would think that would be pretty black and white, pretty plain. 
But unfortunately, the North Dakota State legislature just passed 
a bill to retain the University of North Dakota Fighting Sioux nick- 
name. It is really unfortunate, because none of the tribes were con- 
sulted and none of the Native American citizens of the tribal na- 
tions in North Dakota were included at that table for that bill to 
be passed. 

So a recent meeting was held, and the NCAA was invited to 
North Dakota, and I am happy to report that the NCAA stood by 
their decision and said, unless the tribes of North Dakota, the 
Standing Rock Sioux and the Spirit Lake Sioux, are included and 
give their consent, you will no longer be able to use the nickname, 
even though you passed a bill. 
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So Mr. Chairman, that is a quick summary of where we have 
come from in North Dakota. We are still trying to get beyond the 
use of the Fighting Sioux nickname and mascot at the University 
of North Dakota. 

Mr. Chairman, I have one minute left, I was wondering if I could 
have a guest of mine make a comment if she would, please, Tina 
Osceola, from the Seminole Tribe. Tina, are you here? 

She is coming on behalf of Chairman Mitchell Cypress. 

Ms. Osceola. Thank you. Chairman Hall, and thank you. Sen- 
ator Udall. Tina Marie Osceola, for the record, representing the 
Seminole Tribe of Florida. To be real brief and no go over chairman 
Hall’s allotted time, we wanted to make sure that we were heard 
on the record, that we wanted to elevate this issue to the President 
of the United States, and we did in March, because it was incred- 
ibly harmful to have Seminoles compared to al Qaeda terrorists. 

What we are looking for is not just a verbal apology or something 
written for Seminoles. It is about all Native people. As we have 
been deeply embroiled in the issue of mascots and the use of im- 
ages for years, this isn’t about just images, or just hurt feelings 
and those being offended. Senator Akaka is right, this is about the 
future, this is about building a legacy for our people. 

And this is also about building a better tomorrow. We can’t do 
that without relevance. We can’t do that without being real to both 
the President of the United States, to the Senate, to the House of 
Representatives. This is about sovereignty. 

Our issue was about sovereignty. The tribal council was able to 
make a decision, just like the Senate, just like the House of Rep- 
resentatives. We understand what our sovereignty means; we un- 
derstand what the future of its protection is; and we understand 
that if we are considered enemies of the State, we understand what 
that means. We understand what the implications are, what the re- 
ality is. That is not good for America. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Hall follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Hon. Tex G. Hall, Chairman, Mandan, Hidatsa & 

Arikara Nation; Chairman, Great Plains Tribal Chairman’s Association 

I am testifying today on behalf of the Mandan, Hidatsa & Arika Nation and the 
Great Plains Tribal Chairman’s Association. 

I wish to thank the Committee and the Chairman for bringing this important 
topic into the public spotlight. As you know, where I am from, this is quite the con- 
troversial issue. The University of North Dakota’s continued use of the name and 
image of “The Fighting Sioux” has landed us in the middle of a national media 
firestorm. 

Too often though, the debate rages all around us, while we, the First Americans, 
often have the last word. I hope that this hearing will bring our voice to the fore- 
front of the debate and provide some clarity and guidance for schools and people 
across the country. 

As you know, there are many who view the use of Native American images by 
colleges or universities to be heroic, spirited, or just generally positive. On the other 
hand, there are many others who argue that the use of such images as promotes 
negative stereotypes, which can he offensive, demeaning and insensitive. 

While I cannot speak for every single Native American in this country, I can 
speak from my experiences as a schoolteacher, sports team player, coach, and tour- 
nament administrator, as well as the elected leader of my trihe and a representative 
of many more. 
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Position of the MHA Nation and Great Plains Tribes 

My position, and the position of my Tribe, and many others is this — we find the 
use of Native American mascots to be dehumanizing and disrespectful. I have sub- 
mitted a resolution passed last month by the Great Plains Tribal Chairman’s Asso- 
ciation supporting the NCAA’s efforts to eliminate the use of American Indian mas- 
cots, and supporting the University of North Dakota’s Senate, the University’s Stu- 
dent Senate, the North Dakota State Board of Higher Education and the North Da- 
kota Senate Education Committee’s call to stop the University from using the 
“Fighting Sioux” nickname and logo. 

UND Fighting Sioux Controversy 

As you know, the University of North Dakota reached an agreement with the 
NCAA in 2007 to stop using the nickname and logo by August 15, 2011, unless it 
received approval from two of North Dakota’s tribes — the Spirit Lake and Standing 
Rock Sioux Tribes. The Standing Rock Sioux Tribe has been firmly opposed to the 
use of the “Fighting Sioux” and thus the University, if it is to comply with its own 
promise, must stop using the name and logo this year. 

This situation has been complicated by a law passed this year by the North Da- 
kota Legislature, and signed by the Governor, requiring the University to keep the 
“Fighting Sioux” name and logo. The law has also raised the issue of whether the 
North Dakota Attorney General will sue the NCAA. 

The NCAA just reminded the University that nothing has changed since 2007 and 
that the settlement agreement still stands. And, since the Standing Rock Sioux 
Tribe has not authorized the University to keep the Fighting Sioux mascot, then the 
University has to no choice by to abide by the terms that it agreed to and retire 
the Fighting Sioux mascot. Otherwise, the NCAA could impose sanctions including 
barring UND teams from hosting post-season tournaments or wearing proscribed at- 
tire during those tournaments. The NCAA also said that in its view, the North Da- 
kota law “cannot change the NCAA policy nor alter the contracted terms of the 
agreement.” 

As I testified earlier, our tribe and the Great Plains Tribal Chairman’s Associa- 
tion stand with the Standing Rock Sioux Tribe on this issue and call on the Univer- 
sity to start shopping for a new mascot and logo. 

Our Concerns 

My Tribe’s concerns arise out of our concern for our children. We believe that 
every child has the potential to be a great leader, athlete, scholar, president, or 
medicine man or woman. We try and teach them that nothing can hold them back. 
But at the same time, we recognize that there are forces built on institutional rac- 
ism and economic reality that can sometimes hold them back. My administration 
is built on hope and opportunity and one thing that we can do something about is 
challenging negative cultural stereotypes. 

The sad reality is that most mascot names that refer to Native Americans rein- 
force negative cultural stereotypes: Redskins, the Fighting Sioux, and the grossly 
demeaning Cleveland Indians logo. We want to make sure that all of our children 
have the opportunity to create his or her own image for themselves and not have 
images created for them, whether by the universities, high schools, or the media. 

The American Psychological Association summed up this issue by stating: 

“The use of American Indian mascots as symbols in schools and university ath- 
letic programs is particularly troubling because schools are places of learning. 
These mascots are teaching stereotypical, misleading and too often, insulting 
images of American Indians. These negative lessons are not just affecting Amer- 
ican Indian students; they are sending the wrong message to all students.” 

— Former APA President Ronald F. Levant 

We believe that the use of Indians mascots create a negative environment for our 
Native American students, and other students too, by creating a hostile learning en- 
vironment, by reaffirming negative stereotypes of American Indians that most of us 
grew up with, and by grossly misinforming students (and adults) who have had no 
or little contact with Native Americans in the first place. The negative environment 
perpetuated by Indian mascots undermines our cultures, our traditions, and our 
spirituality. And, as with most forms of institutional racism, the use of those images 
are perpetuated by institutions which have power. 

And that is why I am glad to be here to speak to these powers. And that is why 
I am glad to have your support and friendship, Mr. Chairman, and Committee mem- 
bers. Together, we can fight power with power. 
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To this end, I would like to remind the Committee that we do not stand alone. 
The National Congress of American Indians, the National Education Association, 
the American Psychological Association, and the NCAA stand with us. 

Conclusion 

NBA legend and University of North Dakota graduate Phil Jackson asked the 
University not too long ago, “What is to be gained by keeping the Fighting Sioux?” 
The “objectification of people is limiting to ourselves” as well as to the people we 
objectify. “We have a chance to do the right thing.” 

We have a chance to make a change for the better, to make our children’s lives 
richer and to lift the bonds of oppression surrounding them. 

I hope that the University of North Dakota, and all schools, do indeed take the 
chance and do the right thing. 

Senator Udall. Thank you very much. Now we will move on to 
Suzan Harjo. Suzan, welcome. 

STATEMENT OF SUZAN SHOWN HABJO, PRESIDENT, THE 
MORNING STAR INSTITUTE 

Ms. Harjo. Thank you, Senator. Well, yes, we must start with 
Geronimo, the man and the leader and the person who has become 
a fine role model for our children all over Indian Country. For him 
to be compared to a terrorist and to be called an enemy is shocking, 
really shocking, that this happened. 

It wasn’t just that his name was used, although that would be 
bad enough. Because what happens in America is that our names 
are not our own, they are stolen, our tribal names, our personal 
names. Then we are renamed in order to control us, very frankly. 
That has been going on for a very long time, and was made official 
through the “Civilization Regulations” from the 1880s to the 1930s, 
which banned religious ceremonies, banned the Sun Dance and 
other so-called religious ceremonies, as they say; banned any act of 
medicine man, the so-called medicine man; confined Native people 
to reservations. 

This was 50 years of generational religious suppression that 
forced a lot of the Native languages and religions underground, and 
most of them never re-emerged, certainly not as full as they had 
been in the past. It was in this time that Geronimo was captured 
and his people were prisoners of war on the Fort Sill Apache Res- 
ervation, and were never permitted to go back to their territory in 
New Mexico. He was not permitted to stay in Fort Sill Apache, and 
the indignities that have been heaped upon him don’t begin or end 
with Yale University, but certainly they have been prominent there 
in the Skull and Bones Society, which purports to open every meet- 
ing with the head of Geronimo, that Prescott Bush and others said 
they dug up in Fort Sill. We don’t know the answer to that, if it 
really is the head of Geronimo or if they just say it. How awful, 
in either case. 

So for all that he went through and his people went through, 
having every Native action criminalized to now be called an enemy, 
Geronimo EKIA, that is the stunning thing, enemy killed in action, 
Geronimo, enemy killed in action. My father was a World War II 
hero in the storied Thunderbird division, the 45th Infantry Divi- 
sion. And his company. Company C, was comprised solely of Indian 
young men from Chilocco Indian Boarding School. They, who had 
grown up in Euchee Indian School and then Chilocco Indian School 
and had their languages beaten out of them, it was hoped, by the 
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people who did the beating. They didn’t succeed. So here all these 
enterprising Chilocco Indian boarding school guys on the troop ship 
to North Africa made up their code of the languages, phrases and 
words from the languages that were spoken by the students in se- 
cret at Chilocco. And the coordinates were the structures and the 
landscapes of Chilocco. 

My dad was not an enemy when he helped win World War II or 
when his legs were almost shot off at Monte Cassino. He was not 
an enemy when he served in Allied Forces Southern Europe with 
NATO in Napoli. He was an ally. 

We take very seriously our treaties of peace and friendship. They 
promise, we promise, the United States promises in our treaties of 
peace and friendship that we are going to be peaceful and friendly. 
Some Native nations even declared, in World War II, war on Japan 
and on Germany, so that they could fight alongside the United 
States and their young men would not b^e drafted, they would be 
loaned. Onondaga was prominent in that respect. 

Our history is very complicated. But this is our Country in a way 
that it is no one else’s Country, because no one brought any land 
here with them. This will always be our Country. So when we are 
slurred in public in this way, we all take offense. 

It is a logical outgrowth, I think, of people working in this ra- 
cially charged Washington Metropolitan area, where Native people 
are almost not safe on the streets, there is such a toxic environ- 
ment during football season. The Washington football team has 
been something that Native people all over the Country object to, 
because it is the team in the Nation’s Capitol, and it is the worst 
thing that we can be called. We have, I have and others, spent 17 
years litigating this issue. We won after the first seven years before 
the Patent and Trademark Board, in a three-judge panel decision, 
unanimously in our favor, saying that the term is disparaging, 
holds us up to contempt and ridicule and so forth. And then we 
spent the next 10 years defending the agency’s ruling, because that 
is how it works with the Patent and Trademark Board. 

We lost, ultimately, the Supreme Court did not grant certiorari. 
But the circuit decision said that this was not on the merits, this 
was solely on a matter of laches, the loophole of laches, which 
uniquely was interpreted in our instance to mean that we didn’t 
file our lawsuit soon enough after we had reached our majority. So 
we organized another lawsuit, when it looked like it was going that 
way in 2006, of Native young people, the identical case, and they 
who were 18 to 24 when they filed, presumably will not have laches 
problem. 

I don’t know if we have to give a lawsuit to every young Native 
person when they turn 18 or what we are going to have to do. But 
at some point, we are going to have to get rid of all of these Native 
references in sports. The good news is we have eliminated two- 
thirds of them since the first one fell in 1970, “Little Red” at the 
University of Oklahoma. There were over 3,000 at that time, and 
now there are under 1,000. 

So there is a societal sea change, and people are understanding 
the problem with these race-based mascots and names and behav- 
iors. And they are doing something to change. But something has 
to be done in professional sports. We have suggested a piece of leg- 
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islation that we prepared for the convenience of the Committee. I 
will he happy to respond to any questions about that, and of course, 
to meet with the staff and members. 

Thank you so much for your time. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Harjo follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Suzan Shown Harjo, President, The Morning Star 

Institute 


Mr. Chairman, Mr. Vice Chairman and Members of the Committee on Indian Affairs, thank you 
for holding this oversight hearing on this important issue. I am Suzan Shown Harjo, President of 
The Morning Star Institute, a national Native rights organization founded in 1984. I am 
Cheyenne & Hodulgee Muscogee and a Cheyenne citizen of the Cheyenne & Arapaho T ribes of 
Oklahoma. 

I have been impacted by "Indian" stereotypes and involved in efforts to eliminate stereotyping of 
Native peoples in popular culture for most of my life. These stereotypes affect the good name, 
reputation and self-image of every single Native nation and person. As children, we walk 
through landmine fields of cultural stereotypes that slander, smear, mock or belittle our 
ancestors, heroes, leaders, families, friends and future generations. As Native nations, 
communities, organizations and individuals, we help each other to address the actions that 
target us or to stay out of harm’s way. Some of our peoples cannot or will not stand up for 
themselves - they shut down, avoid the issue or, the saddest reaction of all, internalize the slurs 
and negative messages, and act out in self-destructive ways or take aim against the nearest 
available target - so, those of us who can, stand up for those who can’t and for each other. 

Race-based stereotypes pervade the culture and usually fall into four categories: the "safe 
savage,” the “noble savage,” the “good savage” and the “savage savage.” Historical Native 
figures, such as Hiawatha and Pocahontas, are turned from fact to fantasy, from humans to 
cartoons. Fictional “Indian” characters, from “The Indian in the Cupboard” to the Indian butter 
maiden, are presented in diminutive, harmless form. These are “safe savages.” 

The category of “noble savage" includes the Keep America Beautiful “Indian" (a non-Native 
actor), who cried as trash was thrown at his feet, and the “End of the Trail" Indian draped over 
his horse in humiliation and defeat. The “good savage” includes any Native nation or person 
who ever blazed a trail or scouted out any Indian for the historic Whiteman (or deceased Indians 
everywhere, as in the saying spawned by Gen. Phillip Sheridan: “The only good Indian is a dead 
one”). The “savage savage" includes the Cleveland Indians' “Chief Wahoo," the Florida State 
University’s “Seminoles” or “Nole” logo and “Osceola” mascot and the Chicago Blackhawks' 
"Tommy Hawk" and other hideous, inhuman, insulting or just plain dumb-looking caricatures. 

Disembodied “Indian" heads, wooden “Indians” and all symbols that replace human Indians - 
arrows, arrowheads, braids, feathers, spears and the like - can be disbursed into the other 
categories or lumped into one “missing savage” category, along with all stolen identities, such 
as the Jeep Cherokee or Apache Helicopter. Some of these involve the offense (or name-calling 
or bullying) side of stereotypes, some involve the cultural appropriation (or theft or larceny) side 
of stereotypes and others involve both. 
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Some of these are said to be good stereotypes, but there is no such thing as a good stereotype. 
A stereotype is a stereotype. They present to our children undesirable traits and ends, and the 
unattainable perfection and goals, when most Native people exist in reality and in the great 
middle range. 

In 1990, Morning Star's 1992 Alliance and The Elders Circle issued a public statement, which 
read in part: “We call upon the entertainment and news industries, the sports and advertising 
worlds and all those with influence in shaping popular culture to forego the use of 
dehumanizing, stereotyping, cartooning images and information regarding our peoples, and to 
recognize their responsibility for the emotional violence their fields have perpetuated against our 
children.” 

“Geronimo EKIA” 

Just this week, the landmines of stereotypes littered our lands and exploded in our homes, and 
we had no time to shield our children from them. As we were absorbing the news of the taking 
of Osama bin Laden by the heroic Navy SEALs, we also learned that his codename was 
“Geronimo" and that the first reports were that Geronimo had been ID'd and “Geronimo EKIA 
(Enemy Killed In Action),” Shortly thereafter, various spin cycles began, attempting to convince 
us that we hadn't heard or read what we heard and read - Geronimo stood for the operation to 
get bin Laden, not for the terrorist himself; Geronimo was used because he was hard to track or 
capture; Geronimo was the codename because the military picks obscure things the enemy 
would not know. 

Geronimo was picked for the same reason that the term “Indian country” is still used to mean 
enemy territory. The “savage savage” Indian-as-enemy stereotype is so deeply embedded in 
the American psyche that there are those who fear that Indians, once in control of anything, will 
treat white people as badly as the historic Whiteman treated us. (Chirioahua Apache sculptor 
Bob Haozous often makes the point that he means no offense to white people and only those 
who behave today like the historic whileman behaved toward us in the past need feel offended.) 

One of the first communications I received on the bin Laden codename was from Dr. T om Holm 
(Cherokee-Creek), a Marine veteran of the Vietnam War and a retired professor of Poiitloai 
Science and Native American Studies at the University of Arizona: “I honor those members of 
our armed forces who have found and killed a particularly evil enemy of the U.S. I am, however, 
dismayed that... the code that our forces used to transmit the fact of bin Laden's death was 
'Geronimo-KIA.' I remember very well that in Vietnam our commanders habitually called areas 
where the NVA and VC had control, ‘Indian Country.' High schools and colleges across the 
nation use the image of the Native American warrior as team mascots. We have fought these 
false, harmful, and degrading stereotypes for years to no avail, 

“As a professor, I wrote two books on Native American servicemen and women. Native 
Americans served in the U.S. military in greater proportional numbers than any other group. 

The San Carlos Apache reservation, from whence the real Geronimo escaped the oppressive 
conditions of 1 9®' century Indian policy, can boast that of their entire population fully eleven 
percent have served or are currently serving in the U.S. armed forces. Geronimo surrendered 
his small band of followers in 1 886, only to be imprisoned (along with numerous Apache men, 
women, and children), and exiled from his own land for the rest of his life. Native Americans 
have served in every American war, only to have our lands taken away. Why do we Native 
American veterans have to suffer the indignity of continually being referenced as the principal 
enemy of the U.S.?'’ 
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My father, Freeland E. Douglas (Muscogee Creek), was a WWll hero with the Thunderbird 45® 
Infantry Division, Company C, which was comprised solely of Indian men from Chilocco Indian 
School in Oklahoma. In training camp and on the troop ship across the Atlantic Ocean, he and 
his schoolmates in Co. C developed a code based on words and phrases from the heritage 
languages they were beaten for speaking in the federal boarding schools, and based on the 
coordinates of the Chilocco structures and landscapes. The Co. C men were highly decorated; 
among them was Ernest Childers (Muscogee Creek), who was the first Native American soldier 
to receive the Medal of Honor. Eric Morris wrote in his Circles of Hell: The War in Italy, 1943- 
1945: “The Germans had been told that the Forty-fifth Infantry was a National Guard outfit 
manned largely by Red Indians, racially inferior people who had no love of the white man and 
probably wouldn’t fight. How wrong they were.” 

These “Red Indians” fought and won battles in North Africa, Sicily, Anzio, Rome and into Austria 
and Germany; some of them and their replacements liberated the Dachau Concentration Camp. 
Dad was seriously injured at Monte Cassino, Italy; after his legs were saved, but riddled with 
shrapnel he would carry for the rest of his life, he returned to Chilocco as a disabled veteran, 
completed his senior year, reentered the Army and went to the Presidio of Monterey, where he 
learned many other languages and code-making and code-breaking. He was later stationed in 
Naples, Italy, with Allied Forces Southern Europe, NATO. He was an ally, not an enemy. His 
Muscogee (Creek) Nation stands by its Treaties with the United States, which promise to be 
allies forever in peace and friendship, not enemies. This country is our country in a way that it 
cannot be to any other peoples who now share it with us. We should not be treated this way in 
our own homelands. 

When people representing the U.S. reach back a century to take a gratuitous swipe at 
Geronimo as an enemy and to equate him with a terrorist, they are insulting all Native American 
nations and people, We well understand that attitudes l,ead to actions and actions reflect 
attitudes. We know that heinous things were done to our ancestors, and to our peoples in our 
lifetimes, and that they grew out of anti-Indian and anti-treaty attitudes, name-calling and 
bullying. That is why we take the matter of stereotypes so seriously and believe that we should 
not be subjected to denigrating names, imagery and behaviors in polite society. If it is 
permissible to refer to us in disparaging ways, it signals that even worse things can be done. 

it is no wonder that some people in the Washington Metropolitan Area are insensitive and tone- 
deaf when it comes to Native peoples. The atmosphere is toxic for and about Native peoples 
during football season. The Washington professional football club with the despicable team 
name and its paid fans with their hideous costumes, ridiculous dances and woo-woo-woo 
“Indian” sounds sets a level of insensitivity that would make most people think they could get 
away with any pejoratives toward Native peoples, living or dead, even to the point of branding 
some as enemies. It used to be that every trashcan in Washington, D.C., had the football club's 
logo plastered on all four sides. The practice was discontinued when we filed suit against the 
disparaging team name, so at least our lawsuit got the “Indian" heads off the trashcans. 

Movement to Eliminate “Native” Sports References 

I have been involved in the movement to eliminate “Native" names, logos, symbols, behaviors 
and other references in American sports for many decades, first as a young Native woman who 
was influenced, informed and encouraged by Native students and the National Indian Youth 
Council, which shaped that movement in the early 1960s, One of the NIYC founders, Clyde 
Warrior (Ponca), focused on the University of Oklahoma's objectionable mascot, “Little Red." 
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NIYC worked with a broad coalition of OU students, faculty, administrators and support 
committees of women and students of color and, in 1969, formed an NIYC chapter on campus 
in memory of Clyde Warrior, whose brief, catalytic life had ended months earlier. They were 
branded as “militants" and "troublemakers.' As community organizer Frances Wise (Waco & 
Caddo) Is fond of saying, 'We didn't start the trouble; the trouble was already there; we’re here 
to do something about it." 

Native students called “Little Red' the “dancing idiot." It was portrayed by white male students 
until the iate-1960s, when Indian male students got the job and were used by administrators and 
fans to illustrate “divided Indian opinion” on the subject. The 1969 “Little Red" was Ron Benally 
(Navajo), who stunned the mascot's boosters when he sat out the big Thanksgiving game, 
saying he would not dance if other Native students opposed it. He was the darling of the fans, 
when they thought he was going to entertain them with his “Indian” dance, and the object of 
their pejorative and chants when he did not. in 1970, after a Native sit-in at the OU president's 
office, the school's human relations committee called for the "total abolishment of Little 
Red. . . .Perhaps for the first time since statehood, Oklahomans have the proposition forcefully 
thrown up to them that being Indian is being a certain kind of human being and not an object of 
entertainment." OU quickly retired “Little Red." 

in 1970, the University of Oklahoma became the first American university to eliminate "Indian” 
stereotypes in its athletic program. "Little Red” was followed soon thereafter by the Stanford 
University “Indians” in California in 1973; the Dartmouth College “Indian" in New Hampshire in 
1974; and the Syracuse University “Saltine Warrior” and the St. Bonaventure University “Brown 
Squaw” in New York in 1975. (Seneca clanmothers and a chief informed the St. Bonaventure 
players and faculty in 1975 that "squaw” was a vulgarism for woman or meant vagina in certain 
Iroquoian and Algonquian languages, and the women’s team abandoned the name immediately, 
without fanfare; it took another 20 years for the athletic program to drop “Brown Indian.”) 

Duane Bird Bear (Mandan-Hidatsa, Knife Clan), who was the spokesperson for the widespread 
coalition that got rid of the Dartmouth “Indian," coined the term “cultural drag" to describe the 
“Indian" get-ups worn by sports fans and trick-or-treaters. Chris McNeil (Tlingit), Mary McNeil 
(Winnebago), Lois Risling (Hoopa, Yurok & Karuk) and many others at Stanford ended “Indians” 
and dealt with the backlash that almost reinstated the stereotype. Onondaga Chiefs Irv Powless, 
Jr., and Oren Lyons were among those who convinced Syracuse to drop the “Saltine Warrior,” 
which began as ajoke in 1931, when a student rag reported that fictitious artifacts were 
unearthed by construction on campus, including a "portrait of an early Onondaga chief, O-gee- 
ke-da Ho-achen-ga-da, the saltine warrior Big Chief Bill Orange." 

American sports teams started out with only colors. OU is Big Red; Stanford is Cardinal, the 
color; Dartmouth. Big Green; and Syracuse is Orange, the color, which led to the fruit. The first 
federal Indian boarding schools and some mission schools in the late-1800s were trying to 
detribalize and deculturalize Indian students and establish a pan-Indian identity, with a Plains 
Indian look. They named their athletic programs “Indians.” 'Warriors,” "Chiefs” and “Braves," 
and these seem to have encouraged non-Indian schools to adopt "Indian" sports identities. 

Most of the teams with “Indian" references and nearly all those with dancing mascots began at a 
time when actual Native American people could not dance on the reservations without 
permission of the federal Indian agent, under the Civilization Regulations, a 50-years-long 
formal plan to destroy American Indian religions, cultures and ways of life. The federal rules 
were issued by Interior Secretaries in 1884, 1894 and 1904, and were vigorously enforced by 
each one until the New Deal policies of President Franklin Roosevelt. They were not withdrawn 
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until 1935. The generational oppression of the Civilization policies forced Native American 
religions and languages underground, and many of them never reemerged. 

Congress did not authorize the Regulations, but it looked the other way during the half-century 
they criminalized all traditional ceremonies and dancing, ‘roaming away from the reservation” 
and interfering with children being taken away to boarding schools. The Regulations outlawed 
the Sun Dance “and all other similar dances and so-called religious ceremonies.” A subsequent 
C/rcu/ar instructed all Indian agents to "undertake a careful propaganda against the Dance,” 
which meant to smear the names and reputations of any kind of ceremony and its participants. 

The Civilization Regulations also banned the “usual practices’ of a “so-called 'medicine man' 
(who) operates as a hindrance to the civilization of a tribe”.. .who “shall adopt any means to 
prevent the attendance of children at the agency schools” or who "shall use any of the arts of a 
conjurer to prevent the Indians from abandoning their heathenish rites and customs.” Indian 
people were subject to starvation and imprisonment sentences if convicted of Civilization 
“offenses" or “any other, in the opinion of the court (of Indian offenses), of an equally anti- 
progressive nature," were “confined in the agency guardhouse for a term not less than ten days, 
or until such time as he shall produce evidence satisfactory to the court, and approved by the 
agent, that he will forever abandon all practices styled Indian offenses under this rule." 

We still e>tperience efforts to “civilize” us, but we no longer are outlaws for dancing. What we are 
dealing with in the modern era are the vestiges of racism from earlier times and backlashes to 
our current struggles to exercise our treaty and sovereign rights and to attain human and civil 
rights. 

The good news in the area of athletic programs is that we. Native peoples and friends 
collectively, have eliminated over two-thirds ofthe “Native American" sports references, In 1970, 
when “Little Red" fell, there were over 3,000 of these “Indian" stereotypes, Today, there are 
fewer than 1 ,000. A societal sea change has taken place in educational sports and we’re only 
doing clean up now. Each of the 2,000 changes in “Indian" references at elementary, middle 
and high schools and colleges and universities has been a community effort, even if started by 
one student, family or teacher. 

I wrote about a handful of these efforts - some successful, some not, some in between - in 
Just Good Sports: The Impact of “Native” References in Sports on Native Youth and What 
Some Decolonizers Have Done About It, a chapter in For Indigenous Eyes Only: A 
Decolonization Handbook (SAR Press. 2005). In addition to the offense and hurt behind the 
struggles, I found that the efforts themselves were empowering and confidence building for the 
Native students. 

It’s a different matter in professional sports, where no franchise has done away with its “Indian” 
reference. In educational sports, most people who work in schools care deeply about the 
emotional, physical and mental health and well being ofthe students. Oftentimes, they can do 
little or nothing to change anything that has been institutionalized. In this subject area, they can 
do something to avoid long-term conflict, improve a racially charged situation and make 
definitive, positive change. In pro sports, it seems to be all about the money, with little or no 
regard for a small population or “handful of militants” and “their amici cohorts," as Pro Football, 
Inc., called the seven of us who engaged in an orderly legal process and the National Congress 
of American Indians, the National Indian Education Association, the National Indian Youth 
Council and TICAR, the Tulsa Indian Coalition Against Racism. 
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What Can Congress Do? 

What can Congress do about this complex problem? One quick and symbolically important step 
would be to affirm the 1 999 decision of the T rademark Office that the term “redskins” is one that 
may disparage Native Americans and is therefore not eligible for trademark registration. 
Obviously, this action would address very little of the much larger problem, but it is a 
symbolically important place to start and it is an action that would correct a wrong committed by 
a federal government agency. The federal government should set an example and do its part by 
reversing its own contribution to the use of racist and stereotyped terms concerning Native 
Americans. 

The term “redskins" is the most vile and offensive term used to describe Native Americans. If is 
most disturbing to the overwhelming majority of Native Americans throughout the country that 
the professional football team in the Nation’s Capitol uses a team name that demeans us. Of 
course. Congress cannot pass a law that prevents people from using racist terms or a law that 
dictates the team name for the Washington football team. Congress, however, can correct the 
error committed by the United States Trademark Office when it erroneously registered 
trademarks that use the term “redskins.” 

in fact, as explained below, in 1999, the Trademark Office admitted that it had committed a legal 
error when it registered the trademarks because trademarks that may disparage people are not 
eligible for registration. Congress should codify the 1999 decision of the Trademark Office in 
Harjo et al v. Pro Football, Inc. 

By way of suggestion, my testimony includes a draft bill entitled, “Non-Disparagement of Native 
Americans in T rademark Registrations Act of 201 1 which would cancel the registrations of 
trademarks that employ the term "redskins” in reference to American Indian nations and people. 
Also included is a section-by-seotion analysis of the bill.' 

According to a review of the Trademark Office web site, the Trademark Office has issued 
registrations for six trademarks that use the term “redskin” in reference to American Indian 
peoples. In addition, there appear to be five pending applications for registrations for such 
trademarks, three submitted by the owners of the Washington football team and two submitted 
by others {the pending applications are for ”12"’ Redskin,” “Washington Redskins 
Cheerleaders,” “Redskins Broadcast Network R," "Boston Redskins” and “Washington 
Redskins" used with certain items). Under the draft bill, the existing registrations would be 
cancelled and the pending applications would be ineligible for approval. 

Background - The Trademark Office Admitted That It Erred In Granting Registration To 
Trademarks That Use The Term “Redskin” In Reference To American Indians 

In 1992, I learned that, between 1967 and 1990, the United States Trademark Office had 
registered six trademarks owned by the Washington NFL Team that use the term “redskins" or a 
derivation (such as "redskinettes” to refer to the team’s cheerleaders). Registering these 
trademarks was clearly an error on the part of the Trademark Office. Section 2(a) of the Lanham 
Act requires the Trademark Office to refuse to register any trademark that “[cjonsists of or 


' I want to thank Paul Moorehead and Jesse Witten, attorneys with the law firm of Drinker Biddle & Reath 
LLP, as well as Philip Mause, a retired attorney formerly with that same law firm, for their assistance in 
drafting the bill and the section-by-section analysis. 
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comprises . , . matter which may disparage , . . persons, living or dead ... or bring them into 
contempt, or disrepute." 15 U.S.C. § 1052(a). ^ Because "redskins” is such a disparaging term, 
the Trademark Office erred when it granted the registration applications. 

In September 1992, six other Native American people and I filed a petition with the Trademark 
Trial and Appeal Board (TTAB) asking the Trademark Office to correct its mistakes and cancel 
the registrations of trademarks that contain the term "redskins.” Section 14 of the Lanham Act 
permits petitions to cancel registrations when one believes that the Trademark Office has 
registered a trademark unlawfully. See 15 U.S.C. § 1064. My co-plaintiffs were Raymond D. 
Apodaca (Ysleta del Sur Pueblo), Manley A. Begay, Jr. (Navajo), Vine Deloria, Jr. (Standing 
Rock Sioux; 1933-2005), Norbert S. Hill, Jr. (Oneida), William A. Means, Jr. (Oglala Lakota) and 
Mateo Romero (Cochiti Pueblo). 

In 1 999, after seven years of administrative proceedings, including many depositions, written 
discovery and an adversarial proceeding, the TTAB ruled that the term “redskins" may 
disparage American Indians or bring them into contempt or disrepute. Accordingly, the TTAB 
granted our petition to cancel the registrations. See Harjo v. Pro-Football, Inc., 50 U.S.P.Q.2d 
1705 (TTAB 1999), 

The Washington football team then appealed the TTAB decision to federal district court. Under 
the Lanham Act, a party dissatisfied with the Trademark Office's decision on a petition for 
canoellation may appeal to a United States district court. See 15 U.S.C. § 1071(b). The Director 
of the Patent and Trademark Office cannot be made a defendant in such an appeal, but has the 
right to intervene. See 1 5 U.S.C. § 1 071 (b)(2). Rather, the defendant in an appeal is the other 
side to the petition to cancel. Consequently, we seven Native people had to defend the 
administrative decision of the Trademark Office for ten years. 

To defend the appeal, we were required to find our own counsel (who represented us pro bono) 
and our own expert witnesses (who also provided their services pro bono) to defend an 
administrative action of a federal government agency. In most trademark cases this may make 
sense because most trademark cases involve disputes between two businesses over who gets 
the right to use a trademark. In our case, however, it seemed inappropriate to place the burden 
on private individuals who were seeking to correct a legal error made by the Trademark Office, 
an error that affects broad public policy concerns rather than private business interests. 

Eventually, the Court of Appeals for the D.C. Circuit ruled, in 2009, that my fellow petitioners 
and I waited too long after our 18th birthdays to file our petitions to cancel with the TTAB. The 
D.C. Circuit held that our petition was barr^ by the doctrine of laches. See Pro-Football, Inc. v. 
Harjo, 565 F.3d 880 (D.C. Cir. 2009), cert, denied 130 S.Ct. 631 (2009); Pro Football Inc. v. 
Harjo, 415 F.3d 44 (D.C. Cir. 2005). 

In 2006, a group of young Native Americans filed another petition to cancel the registrations 
over six trademarks using the term ‘‘redskins” owned by the Washington NFL Football Team. 
They filed that petition after the courts held that we petitioners in the first case were too old to 
file our petitions. This action is currently pending before the TTAB and is captioned Blackhorse 
et a/. V. Pro-Football, Ino., No. 92/046,185 (TTAB). The Blackhorse plaintiffs are Amanda 


^ in addition, Article 1708 of the North American FreeTrade Agreement requires the United States to 
refuse to register trademarks that “may disparage persons, living or dead, ... or bring them into contempt 
or disrepute." 
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Blackhorse (Navajo), Marcus Briggs-Cloud (Muscogee). Phillip Cover (Paiute), Jidian Pappan 
(Omaha) and Courtney Tsotigh (Kiowa), 

The laches issue should not be relevant to their petition because of their young ages. However, 
they will face the same bizarre problem that we faced - the need to find pro bono counsel and 
expert witnesses (linguists, historians and sociologists), in order to defend the TTAB’s ruling in 
federal court (assuming the TTAB reaches the same conclusion in Blackhorse as it did in 1999 
in Harjo that the term “redskin" may disparage Native Americans). 

Additionally, during the course of the first case, a number of new trademarks requests were held 
until the conclusion of our case. In February 2010, the Drinker, Biddie & Reath law firm filed 
letters of protest against the new requests on a pro bono basis for me and five other Native 
people: Manley A. Begay, Jr. (Navajo), Duke Ray Harjo II (Muscogee & Cheyenne), Robert 
Holden (Choctaw-Chickasaw), William A. Means (Oglala Lakota) and Mateo Romero (Cochiti 
Pueblo). 

The Term “Redskins” Disparages Native Americans 

There can be no dispute that the term “redskins” disparages Native Americans and no 
trademark using the term should be registered. The following definitions of “redskin" from 
multiple well-respected dictionaries establish that the term is disparaging; 

“Slang (often disparaging and offensive). A North American Indian." Random House Webster’s 
Unabridged Dictionary (Random House, Inc., 2001). 

"Usage. This term is rarely used today. It is perceived as insulting to Native Americans. - n. 
Older Use: Offensive. American Indian, [1690-1700].” Random House Webster’s College 
Dictionary (2nd ed. revised. Random House, 2001). 

“Offensive Slang. Used as a disparaging term for a Native American." The American Heritage 
College Dictionary (4th ed., Houghton Mifflin Company, 2002). 

"a North American Indian (usually construed as offensive).” The New Lexicon Webster's 
Dictionary of the English Language (Vol. 2, Lexicon Publications, Ino., 2004). 

“a No. American Indian - use, taken to be offensive.” Webster's Third New International 
Dictionary of the English Language Unabridged (3d ed.. Merriam-Webster, 1993). 

“1 , offensive term: an offensive term for a Native North American (dated); 2) Caribbean 
somebody of European and African ancestry: a light-skinned person with African features, 
usually of mixed European and African origin (sometimes offensive)." Encarta World English 
Dictionary (Online edition) httD://encarta.msn.com/dictionarv 1861700097/definition.html . 

“colloq. offens. A Native American." The Oxford American Dictionary and Thesaurus (2nd ed., 
Oxford University Press, Inc. 2003). 

Numerous Schools Have Changed Their Team Names 

Because of the disparaging nature of the term, numerous universities and schools have ceased 
using “Redskins" as their team name in recent years, including: 
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Miami University (Ohio) - to Red Hawks 

Arvada Senior High Sohooi (Arvada, CO) - to Reds 

Bell-Chatham, Iliinois Board of Education school district 

Ganajoharie, New York school district 

Frontier High School (Deerfield, MA) - to Redhawks 

Grand Forks Central High School (Grand Forks, ND) - to Knights 

Hiawatha, Kansas school district 

Monticello High School (Monticello, MN) - to Magic 

Naperville Central High School (Naperville, IL) - to Redhawks 

Parsippany-Troy Hills High School (Parsippany, NJ) -to Redhawks 

Rickards High School (Tallahassee, FL) - to Raiders 

Saranac Lake, New York school district 

Scarborough High School (Scarborough, ME) - to Red Storm 

Seneca High School (Louisville, KY) - to Redhawks 

Southern Nazarene University (Bethany, OK) - to Crimson Storm 

Likewise, in 2005, the National Coilegiate Athletic Association, the governing body for college 
athletics, condemned the use of these disparaging references and banned the use of “Native" 
names, logos and mascots by colleges and universities during its championship tournaments. 

Indeed, there is widespread objection throughout numerous segments of society to “Indian” 
sports mascots in general and to use of the term “redskins’ in particular, American Indian tribes 
and organizations, governmental bodies, civil rights organizations, religious groups, professional 
societies, and newspaper articles and editorials have all condemned the use of the term 
“redskins" and "Indian” sports mascots. 

Congress Should Act And Not Obligate The Blackhorse Petitioners To Litigate 

As explained above. Congress should act to correct the erroneous legal decision of the 
Trademark Office, a decision that the agency has itself admitted was wrong. By registering the 
trademarks, the Trademark Office has effectively subsidized the use of a vile, racist term, and 
the government should reverse that perverse result. 

Leaving this matter to the Blackhorse petitioners is no solution, but an abdication of Congress’s 
responsibility to govern. The Blackhorse petitioners are young people who are trying to live their 
lives, enjoy their families and pursue their careers and interests. They filed their petitions with 
the TTAB to correct an injustice, and they have received pro bono legal assistance from the law 
firm of Drinker Biddle & Reath LLP. 

Even after the TTAB rules in their favor (assuming it does not reverse its own 1999 ruling), the 
Blackhorse petitioners would then have to defend the agency's action in federal district court, 
finding pro bono legal counsel and experts (linguist, historian, sociologist) also willing to serve 
pro bono. That is because, as noted above, the Lanham Act does not require the T rademark 
Office to defend its decision on appeal. Rather, the Act leaves it to the petitioners to defend the 
agency’s decision. See 15 U.S.C. § 1071(b)(2), If Congress agrees with the TTAB that 
“redskins" is a term that may disparage American Indians, Congress should step in and enact 
legislation. 

Enacting the draft bill would not be unfair to the owners of the Washington football organization. 
First, American Indian people - as individuals and through organized associations, such as the 
National Indian Youth Council and the National Congress of American Indians - have protested 
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the name of the team on myriad campuses since the early 1 960s, and well before the team 
owners applied for many of their registrations. Second, the Lanham Act has been clear since 
1 946 that trademarks that disparage are not entitled to registration and disparaging trademarks 
may be canceled at any time. See 15 U.S.C. §§ 1052(a) & 1084. In addition, the Washington 
team owners have known since my colleagues and I filed our petition in 1992 -- and since the 
three trademark Judges of the TTAB decided unanimously in our favor in 1 999 -- that its 
registrations were legally vulnerable. The owners have had many years to plan their business 
accordingly. 

Furthermore, the draft bill would rot cancel the trademarks, but merely cancel the registration of 
the trademarks. Canceling a trademark registration does not cancel the trademark because 
one’s right in a trademark arises under the common law based on one’s use of the mark. See, 
e.g., Volkswagenwerk Aktiengesellschaft v. Wheeler, 814 F.2d 812 (1st Cir, 1987) (holding that 
“the cancellation of a trademark registration does not extinguish common law rights that 
registration did not create”). Miller v. Glenn Miller Productions, 454 F.3d 975 (9th Cir. 2006) 
(stating “[rjegistration does not create a mark or confer ownership; only use in the marketplace 
can establish a mark.”); Fossil, Ino. v. Fossil Group, 49 U.S.P.Q.2d 1451 (TTAB 1998). Rather, 
in the Lanham Act. Congress provided that a registered trademark carries with it certain benefits 
that an unregistered trademark lacks.^ 

Finally, nothing in the bill would limit free speech or would require the owners of the Washington 
NFL Team to change the team’s name. Although the bill ensures that the federal government 
would not subsidize the use of the term “redskin” through trademark registration, no person or 
entity would be constrained to use that racist term if inclined to do so. The federal government, 
however, should play no role whatsoever in promoting disparaging and racist speech. 

Conclusion 

I respectfully urge the members of the Senate Committee on Indian Affairs to support legislation 
that would affirm the Trademark Office’s 1 999 decision that trademarks using the term “redskin” 
in reference to Native Americans are not eligible for registration and that all such existing 
registrations should be cancelled. To assist the Committee, I have provided a draft bill entitled 
“Non-Disparagement of American Indians inTrademark Registrations Act of 2011." 

Thank you. 


■’ These benefits include: (i) federal jurisdiction for infringement without the necessity of any required 
amount in controversy; (ii) increased recovery in infringement actions, such as lost profits, costs, treble 
damages and attorneys' fees; (iii) registration serves as prima facie evidence of the validity of the mark, 
registrant’s ownership of the mark nationwide, and the registrant’s exclusive right to use the mark; (iv) 
registration may become “incontestable" as conclusive evidence of registrant's exclusive right to use the 
mark; (v) registration serves as constructive notice to others of the mark and eliminates any good faith 
adoption of confusingly similar marks; (vl) owners can use the ® symbol with the mark; and (vi) a 
registration may be tiled with the U.S. Customs Service to prevent importation of infringing foreign goods, 


Senator Udall. Thank you very much. 

Charlene Teters, please go ahead. 

STATEMENT OF CHARLENE TETERS, STUDIO ARTS FACULTY, 
INSTITUTE OF AMERICAN INDIAN ARTS 

Ms. Teters. Thank you, Chairman Udall. And thank you, Mr. 
Johnson, for being here. 

My name is Charlene Teters. I am a member of the Spokane 
Tribe in Washington State. I am honored to serve as Senior Fac- 
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ulty at the Institute of American Indian Arts in Santa Fe, New 
Mexico. 

We have amongst our student body some of the brightest young 
talents and future leadership for Native America. These young peo- 
ple are amongst our best representation for our Native nations and 
our culture. 

You have my written testimony, so I would like to focus on the 
last part of what I testified about. It has to do with what we have 
been talking about here. 

I have an MFA, a Masters in Fine Art. So I have been asking 
myself what I can add to this discussion at the level of the United 
States Senate. There are so many who have better training, better 
ability to speak about institutionalized racism. Those better trained 
to speak about the social impact, the emotional impact, the spir- 
itual impact, or even the financial impact of these stereotypes. 

But the struggle for freedom from organized insult, public ridi- 
cule, and national collusion is my story. And it is Native America’s 
story. These stereotypes and community attitudes are an unneces- 
sary burden. They are an unnecessary burden for those who go to 
school where they have these images. 

I went to the University of Illinois, it was a chief mascot there. 
It can easily be alleviated by eliminating this use. 

But I think it is important to step back and look at history. Be- 
cause history plays an important role in defining acts and practices 
as racist, regardless of the intent of the larger community. When 
the history is one of domination and subordination, as is the his- 
tory of the indigenous people in the United States, then what 
counts is how the minority group understands its portrayal. His- 
tory is very powerful. Depending on who is telling the story, it can 
be used to demobilize a people or it can be used to inspire a people. 

When the Administration used our historical hero, the name of 
our hero Geronimo, a family member, in this connection with mili- 
tary action it takes from us. It takes from us our heroes. 

Before this land was the United States, it was the homeland of 
many Indian nations. And yet many Americans know very little 
about us. They know very little about the people whose land they 
occupy. But we are here. We are here. We survived manifest des- 
tiny, not just physically here, we are culturally here. As parents 
and teachers, we work hard to instill in our children a sense of 
pride in our culture, our story, our names to ourselves. Our histor- 
ical heroes, our family members, people like Chief Pontiac, Chief 
Joseph, Geronimo. 

And yet we must compete with mass media’s image or the mili- 
tary’s use of our historical heroes as code for this Country’s en- 
emies. 

In part, I am here to ask, as an aunt, my two nephews fought 
in Iraq and Afghanistan. In part, I am here to ask the question, 
how do we ask American Indians who serve this Nation in uniform, 
who have sacrificed life in defense of this Nation in so many wars 
in so many places, and do so with dignity and honor and commit- 
ment, is it possible at this moment of national triumph that the 
deepest insult was not delivered upon al Qaeda abroad, but to a 
small population here at home? 
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There are more than 500 Indian nations within the U.S. We all 
have a rich history, language, culture. To turn us into stereotypes 
is to stop seeing us as individuals and to trap us in someone else’s 
mistaken idea of who were are. These images are so powerful that 
many non-native people do not see us as modern people with a val- 
ued history, living culture, language or a future. When school 
teams use us as mascots, it goes against education’s highest goal, 
to teach history, instead of reinforcing stereotypes. And these 
schools graduate people who go on to become teachers, judges, gov- 
ernors, presidents, who impact Native people no matter where we 
live in this Country. 

When the United States military uses these terms and symbols, 
it goes against its greatest honor. Our military discharges people 
who go on to become teachers, judges, governors and presidents, 
who impact Native people no matter where we live. 

Many American Indian people have done their part to win the 
hearts and minds of their neighbors. Yet we are still imaged as the 
enemy. Now it is time for our national government to do its part. 
This may not require new laws, but it does cry out for action. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Teters follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Charlene Teters, Studio Arts Faculty, Institute of 

American Indian Arts 


Introduction 

Good afternoon. Chairman Akaka, Vice Chairman Barrasso, and distinguished 
members of the Senate Committee on Indian Affairs. My name is Charlene Teters; 
I am a member of the Spokane Nation in Spokane Washington. I am honored to 
serve as a senior faculty in Studio Arts at the prestigious. Institute of American In- 
dian Arts. We have amongst our student body, some of the brightest young talent 
and future leadership for Native America. These young people are among our best 
representation of our native nations and our culture. 

Let me first share with the Committee a short personal story that brought me 
to speaking out about the impact of racist stereotypes on Indigenous People. I was 
one of three American Indian students recruited to the University of Illinois’ (UIUC) 
masters program in studio arts in 1988. When I received my letter of acceptance, 
it was a dream comes true; to pursue an advance degree in studio arts, a dream 
that soon became a nightmare. When we were recruited, not one of us 
asked . . . what is your mascot? Who would think that you would need to ask that 
question? Our university systems must be places where all peoples’ identity is re- 
spected. What the three of us witnessed was anything but honoring or respectful 
of Indian people. 

We witnessed a university community deeply embedded with AI stereotypes be- 
cause this publically funded university’s creation and use of “Chief Illiniwek” as its’ 
mascot. We witnessed sororities and fraternities playing with things central to our 
spiritual way of life while drinking heavily. We witnessed the mascot dance to Hol- 
l 3 rwood’s version of our drums and songs. Found images meant to represent Indian 
people on welcome mats, wallpaper, whiskey bottles, toilet paper; anything these 
stereotypes could be put on it was, and if it could be sold at a profit the university 
licensed it. 

The student body at UIUC numbers was near 45,000. Once one of the three of 
us, meaning the only three students on campus who could prove they were Amer- 
ican Indian, criticized the use of our culture for the university’s athletic identity the 
push back was fast, furious, harsh, threatening and devastating. In no time there 
were few public places that felt remotely safe. We could not go out to eat, buy gro- 
ceries, gas, the mall, a movie, let alone a sporting event without being told how un- 
welcome we had become. I, with young children in public school, heard and saw the 
emotional assault that took place on my 2 children. While UIUC is a very large uni- 
versity, it exists in a small college town. In the end one of three left, another and 
I stayed, but not without being effected for life. 
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There were those who stood with us. Organizations familiar with the struggles of 
people attacked for what they were born: AJC, NOW, NCAI, AIM, SCLC, SPLC, and 
others, who at a distance lent what support they could. Close in there were the cou- 
rageous: YWCA, African American House, and Progressive Students Alliance. These 
may have been small, but in a sea of hostility, welcome support. 

These community and often tax-supported stereotypes are the definition of “Tyr- 
anny of the Majority,” not simply because American Indians are such a small seg- 
ment of the general population, but because this gateway racism comes in under the 
guises of community good, community identity. Candy coated for children and con- 
sumption, profiting adults and organizations, woven into the fabric of everyday life, 
it is tortuous for those who have bought in to see the horror of racism in these im- 
ages they love and cheer. However, these grinning “Little Red Sambos” dig at the 
pain of history, the reality of religious and cultural oppression and hurt both Indian 
people and the prospects of reconciliation. No one really comes out ahead where rac- 
ism sets the table. 

I have been asking myself what can I add to this discussion at the level of the 
United States Senate. There are many who may be better trained to speak of insti- 
tutionalized racism, those better trained to speak about social impact, emotional im- 
pact, spiritual impact, even financial impact. But this struggle for freedom from or- 
ganized insults, public ridicule and national collusion is my story. It is Indian peo- 
ple’s story. I believe one day these stereotypes will be looked upon with the same 
distain and wonderment that Frito Bandito, Sambo and other effigies of historic ra- 
cial attitudes are seen today. No one is clamoring to return these symbols to Ameri- 
can’s popular landscape. These Indian symbols and mascots are no different. 

Often in cases of symbols, as these seen as innocuous, the question is asked, 
“What harm do they do?” A thing can be wrong without a quantifiable injury to be 
pointed at. With that said, I want to share with the Committee my experience with 
my family, students and friends made along the way. Serious depression and suici- 
dal tendencies are rarely spoken of in the moment. It was many years before I 
heard from others how close my own children came to taking suicide as a way out 
of the pain. For them they were attacked and bullied at school and in public both 
for who they are, and of course who their parents are. Others unrelated to the con- 
flict that raged in Illinois felt the pain deeply, too. Just last month I spoke at the 
University of Utah and discovered how devastated many of the few Indian students 
there feel, some in deep depression, at least one genuinely suicidal. 

University of Utah Utes. Here is a case where it may well be that a tribal council 

is playing along to get along. Fill in the blank: “do you mind being my ?” 

Even the question is repugnant, frankly, its’ cowardly. 

It may be difficult for those of mainstream persuasion and socialization to under- 
stand the impact of daily insults on even a strong psyche. Already the isolation an 
American Indian student can feel separated from tribe, community, familiar cus- 
toms and faces is all too real when attending a university, or moving to an urban 
setting. Too few make it through the educational system to the post-secondary level. 
These stereotypes and community attitudes are an unnecessary burden, a burden 
that can be alleviated by elimination of these symbols. 

But the daily insults are not limited to athletic team identities. Well documented 
are the film stereotypes that continue to be introduced to new generations through 
cable and Internet. Screenwriters continue to use “Chief’ and derogatory references 
from a time some feel has gone by. Deeply concerning is the continued use of Amer- 
ican Indian references by the United States military. General Norman Schwarzkopf 
telling the world that Desert Storm was “like going in to Indian country,” hardware 
and weapons names, and now we who are Indian can not escape “Geronimo” is dead 
and all the other proclamations we will now have to endure in the moment and in 
the future. Did anyone stop to think, would American Indians want to be synony- 
mous with Osama bin Laden? I think not. This United States Senate Committee on 
Indian Affairs has picked a salient moment to ask the question, why not! 

Not only do we not ask the question: should we continue today as we have done 
in the past with these ever present relics of racism; should we continue to mascot 
American Indians. We do not ask what else happens as a result. To me the answer 
is plain as day, too few if any who roots for this Nation’s capitol Washington Red- 
skins asks how American Indians feel when the opposing fans yell “kill, beat, 
defeat . . . the redskins!” no one ever asks the question. We who have answered 
it without having been asked understand how few want to know. As a nation we 
appear not to want to hear the answer, so the question is avoided. 

In part I am here today to ask this question, how do we ask American Indians 
who serve in uniform, who have sacrificed life in defense of this young nation in 
so many wars in so many places, to reconcile the irreconcilable, to defend the inde- 
fensible, and to do so with dignity, honor and commitment. Is it possible that at 
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this moment of national triumph that the deepest insult was not delivered upon al 
Qaida abroad but to a small population here at home. And if anyone, who will apolo- 
gize? 

Before this land was the United States, it was the homeland of many Indian na- 
tions. And yet, many American’s know very little about us. We survived manifest 
destiny not just physically, we are here culturally. As parents and as teachers, we 
work hard to instill in our children a sense of pride in our culture, our stories, our 
names for ourselves, our historical heroes. Like Pontiac, Chief Joseph, and Geron- 
imo and yet we find we must compete with mass media’s image, or the military’s 
use of our historical heroes as code for the country’s enemies. 

History plays an important role in defining acts and practices as racist, regardless 
of the intent of the larger community group. When the history is one of domination 
and subordination as is the history of the Indigenous people in the US, then what 
counts is how the minority group understands its portrayal. History is very power- 
ful, depending on who is telling the story. It can be used to demobilize a people or 
it can be used to inspire. When the administration uses our historical heroes name 
“Geronimo” in connection with military action, it takes from us, our heroes. 

Conclusion 

There are more than 500 Indian Nations within the United States. All have their 
own rich history, language and culture. To turn us into stereotypes is to stop seeing 
us as individuals and traps us in someone else’s mistaken idea of who we are. These 
images are so powerful that many non-Indian people do not see us as modern people 
with a valued history, living culture and language or a future. When school teams 
use us as mascots it goes against education’s highest goals. These schools’ graduate 
people who go on to become, teachers, judges, governors, and presidents who impact 
native communities, no matter where we live. When the United State military uses 
these terms and symbols it goes against its greater honor. Our military discharges 
people who go on to become, teachers, judges, governors, and presidents who impact 
native communities, no matter where we live. 

Many American Indians have done their part to win the hearts and minds of their 
neighbors. Now it is time for our national government to do its’ part. This may not 
require new laws. This does cry out for action. 

Senator Udall. Thank you very much. 

Thank you, Senator Johnson, for joining us. I will let you proceed 
with questioning at this point, and I may also have questions in 
a little bit. I am sure we will have others joining us. 

STATEMENT OF HON. TIM JOHNSON, 

U.S. SENATOR FROM SOUTH DAKOTA 

Senator Johnson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

A question for Chairman Hall. What impacts have you seen as 
a result of negative stereotyping on your ability as a tribal leader 
to interact with other governments, businesses and the local com- 
munity? 

Mr. Hall. Thank you for the question. Senator Johnson. It is 
good to see you. 

As a tribal leader, in our State of North Dakota, when we talk 
about the Fighting Sioux nickname and you talk about education 
and you talk about government to government cooperation and 
partnership, working together, it is all good on words, it is all good 
on paper. When you pass laws, like our State legislature did, with- 
out consultation, without cooperation, without consulting and get- 
ting consent from the Standing Rock Sioux Tribe, it goes against 
those words. So they become empty words. It is hard to move to 
other issues, like health care, like energy development, like eco- 
nomic development, like natural resource development. It is hard 
to get to those issues, because it is like you couldn’t get the proper 
respect and proper dignity and relationship with the tribes, and the 
consent and the partnership in the first place. 
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So it makes it hard to get beyond that if it is just on paper. So 
we are kind of in a difficult situation. 

Senator Johnson. How do you respond to the points that, when 
there is the “Fighting Sioux,” but how do you respond to the issue 
of, there is the Fighting Irish and the Vikings and the Padres and 
so on? Other teams are nicknamed legitimately. How do you distin- 
guish those as a different category? 

Mr. Hall. It is really easy for us, I guess. Senator Johnson, be- 
cause we have been used as negative nicknames and negative mas- 
cots for so many years. Even looking at Burt Lancaster, looking at 
the movies, we were portrayed negatively where, if Burt Lancaster 
or John Wayne took one shot, ten Indians died. So our children 
grew up seeing negative stereotypes that the Indians are always 
the enemy. We are not just the enemy, with the Fighting Irish foot- 
ball team, that is pretty limited to the Notre Dame football team. 
But the Fighting Sioux seems not to be just limited, but expanded 
to all areas of life for the Native American. 

And again, especially for our youth and our education. 

Senator Johnson. Ms. Harjo, has the 2005 NCAA policy been ef- 
fective in eliminating the use of indigenous-based mascots and im- 
agery? Are there other policies that have been successful in elimi- 
nating the use of indigenous-based mascots and imagery? 

Ms. Harjo. I think it has been very successful for those schools 
that haven’t convinced an Indian tribe or nation that that tribe or 
nation should give them their name or let them denigrate their 
name. So we have a lot of education to do in our own communities. 
That is a problem for us. I understand that some Native peoples 
think, well, if we just give them this, maybe they will leave us 
alone on gaming or leave us alone on water rights or other things, 
we will just let them have a little bit of racism. 

The problem is that racism knows no bounds, and there is no 
such thing as a little bit of racism or a name that is just a little 
racist or an action that is a little racist. Racism is huge and can 
overwhelm you. 

As far as public policies, the NCAA has done a good job. I felt 
the legislation that my Cheyenne brother, Ben Nighthorse Camp- 
bell, introduced at one point, with the companion bill in the House 
by Representative John Lewis, to not let the RFK Stadium be used 
for any purpose that, for any entity that would comment on or 
characterize a person’s physical attributes, including skin color. 
That of course preceded, and maybe was the impetus, for Jack 
Kent Cooke moving the team to other places, to the suburbs of 
Washington, D.C. 

What we need, the legislation that I am proposing deals with the 
Washington football team name. But it really goes to who should 
provide for the Federal Government’s mistakes. The U.S. Patent 
and Trademark Board has admitted that it made a mistake in reg- 
istering the trademarks for the team name and logos and associ- 
ated the cheerleaders’ trademarks and that sort of thing. So it al- 
ready admitted that it made a mistake. 

Yet we seven plaintiffs had to go on and have our own counsel 
and litigate this case for 17 years, because that Federal entity 
doesn’t go to court. It is the competing parties that go to court. And 
we were terribly out-matched and out-monied. We weren’t just 
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dealing with the Washington football team, we were dealing with 
the NFL, which wasn’t a party, but which paid for all the litigation 
for the first seven years. 

So we were fighting Pepsi, backed up by Coke. Just huge 
monoliths. And had we not had pro bono counsel, we would have 
not been able to make it as far as we have. And now the burden 
of that entire litigation falls to six young Native people who have 
all their lives before them, and they need to get on with them. Yet 
they have this burden for the whole of Indian Country and for the 
whole of the Nation to make things right. 

Senator Johnson. Ms. Teters, you have been a leader on this 
issue for over 20 years. Have you seen a change in the attitudes 
of school officials? Are they more aware of the impacts of Native- 
themed mascots? 

Ms. Teters. Yes and no. I do an awful lot of speaking on other 
campuses and where the issue is being debated. I was just at the 
University of Utah a couple of weeks ago. Unfortunately what I 
find is the quality of the debate really doesn’t improve much. It is 
like we keep going around in these cycles. And it is like at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, where I was a student, and where we challenged 
the use of Chief Illiniwek mascot there, it was a 20-year struggle 
to retire that mascot. And so the outward images are gone, but the 
attitudes are still there. 

Senator Johnson. With respect to the 2005 NCAA directive? 

Ms. Teters. Well, that was the reason why they did retire it, be- 
cause it did come down to basically money for them. You would 
hope that people would retire these for the right reasons, because 
it is the right thing to do. But often, for us, this is very, very dif- 
ficult for us to address these issues, because we are not a large 
group of people . And we are not a large voting block. So it is very 
difficult sometimes for us to even get at this level, where you are 
listening to us. And I appreciate this time. 

Senator Johnson. Over to you. Chairman Udall. 

Senator Udall. Thank you very much. Senator Johnson. 

I think he opened an area of inquiry that I want to follow up on 
a little bit. The NCAA 2005 policy, I noticed that in your testimony, 
Ms. Harjo, that since 1970, these “Indian stereotypes,” there were 
3,000, they have come down today to less than 1,000. Do you think 
the policy that was put in place in 2005 accelerated that or not? 
What is your perception of that? 

Ms. Harjo. Oh, it definitely helped. I don’t know that it acceler- 
ated it. But every time some entity, whether it is the Civil Rights 
Commission or this good Committee holding this particular over- 
sight hearing, every time the National Education Association 
makes a statement or some entity outside our immediate circle 
steps in and says, this is racism and we can’t have this, then it 
helps. It always helps. 

So the NCAA did good and mighty work. That is still helping and 
still bearing fruit. Of course, there are those in North Dakota who 
don’t like it, and those in certain States who don’t like it. But these 
are toys of racism that people have gotten used to and you can’t 
pry them away from them. They are like aberrant children who 
cling to these things. 
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We are often asked, why do you waste your time on these things, 
don’t you have more important things to do? And first of all, no one 
who has ever asked that question has ever done anything for our 
people. We are the ones who do that work, the hard work on the 
important issues. And this is one of them, because it is funda- 
mental, it is overarching, it is undergirding. This is the stuff that 
determines what kind of public policy there is going to be for us. 

And members of Congress don’t make good public policy for car- 
toons. A lot of people perceive us as not quite human, because 
those are the messages that come down to us through popular cul- 
ture, that we are less than human. The list that Senator Johnson 
ticked off before was so instructive of what people are saying to 
him, like the Fighting Irish. People compare us to the leprechaun. 
Well, the leprechaun is not a human. And on that issue, the Fight- 
ing Irish, that was a self-description. It is sort of like an Indian 
team calling itself warriors or something. That is a different thing 
from name-calling from the outside. 

And with the Vikings and others, we are not descendants of the 
Native people. We are the Native people, same languages, same re- 
ligions, same cultures, same dances, same songs. We are the peo- 
ple. Yet we are compared to cowboys, that is a profession, or Vi- 
kings, an era. We are not an era, we are human beings. That is 
the big news about us in America is that, yes, we are a small popu- 
lation, and sometimes we are an invisible population. So racism 
against us is also not perceived. 

And what this Committee does in holding this hearing is help 
break through that and enable a few people to say, oh, of course, 
what were we thinking of Let’s change this, let’s do something 
about this. If the Sioux people don’t want Fighting Sioux, it 
shouldn’t be around. That is so simple. 

So yes, we are down to a little over 900 of these so-called Native 
references. But they are the tough nuts. 

Senator Udall. Thank you very much. I hope that as you have 
described it, the hearing that we are having today will also, like 
the NCAA policy, open the doors, make people think and continue 
to push the trend, as you talk about, in terms of a sea change, 
those numbers going down. We hope they go down dramatically. 

Charlene, you talked, I know in your written testimony, about 
your experience at the University of Illinois, as a masters student, 
I think you were one of three Native students in a large university. 
And the mascot there was challenged. I think your description was 
that the backlash was fast, furious, harsh, threatening and dev- 
astating. Why was that? What do you think was at the root of that? 
Is there any way to have the discussion without having that back- 
lash, do you think? You have real experience in this area, I think 
all the panelists do. 

Ms. Teters. When I was there as a student, there were three of 
us recruited. And that was my first thought, was, this is an edu- 
cated group of people. I will tell them, Marcus will tell them and 
they will get it. 

But what was saw was a pattern of hostility. It was hostile be- 
fore we opened our mouths. So when the three of us got there, and 
it was a dream come true for all of us, we were all first generation 
to work on an advanced degree, to go to a Big 10 university. So it 
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was Marcus Ammerman who spoke out first, and wrote a letter to 
the student newspaper, who became targeted. People were riding 
him and belittling him. He lived in a student dormitory type set- 
ting. And really couldn’t separate himself from the hostility that in 
the community, because he dared open his mouth about how he felt 
with this community that was permeated with stereotypes of Na- 
tive people. 

And as much as the university and a lot of these universities and 
organizations always describe theirs as different, ours is dignified 
somehow, ours is noble. But you can’t control what the community 
does with these images. So we saw all kinds of things. There was 
a Miss mini squaw contest, there was a bar in downtown in the 
campus town that had a falling down drunken Indian, over and 
over again. This is where the sorority and fraternity brothers and 
sisters would go and act out their negative stereotypes of us. 

So when a university has this as their identity, it becomes a plat- 
form for people to act out things. Because let’s face it, Americans 
know very little about us. At the root of what was going on in 
terms of the hostility at this university, and it is not so different 
other places, is that they don’t know much about us. They may 
even be surprised that we are still here. Because I have heard that, 
what, Indians are still here? Sometimes they will say things like, 
well, gee, you don’t look Indian. What they really mean is we don’t 
look like the stereotype that they manufactured. 

So it is insult on top of insult. And so Marcus was targeted. And 
you would call it, it is hate crime, what was happening to him. He 
was targeted in a way that pushed him out. And we are pushed 
out of these universities and schools more than any other people, 
because it becomes so hostile. 

One of the professors who recruited all three of us told the two 
of us left, keep your mouth shut. Get your degree and get out. So 
we really aren’t given much choice in terms of how to deal with 
this. We are almost always told to just shut up, internalize it, don’t 
you know we are honoring you? Stuff like that. It is really, what 
I am describing is a hostile environment. 

And I was there with my children, who also had to witness this 
hostility that is being played out by the community. Because one, 
they don’t want to know that what they are doing is possibly racist. 
So they immediately, the backlash is immediate. That is what I 
mean, immediate. They targeted my children. 

The only reason I was able to survive that hostile environment 
is I had a lot of help. There were a lot of people who came and 
stood with me, people who understood racism. One of those organi- 
zations, the American Jewish Committee, who was doing research 
for a document called Bigotry on Campuses. And as an expert on 
anti-Semitism and hate, he recognized the pattern of hate, by look- 
ing at some of the newspaper articles. The news was also being 
used as a tool to target me, to make me look stupid and ridiculous. 

That is often, when we address issues that are of concern in our 
community, the press is often used as a tool. So it is more time 
than we have in terms of talking about how hostile that was. But 
I was able to survive it, I did get my MFA from there. But I had 
a lot of help, had a lot of people from different organizations, racial 
justice groups, who stood with me. And a lot of people, and Suzan 
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came to our campus, a number of people came to lend their voice 
to the student struggle on that campus. That is why we were able 
to push it. 

But it was a 20-year struggle on this campus. And I really resent 
that this is left on the shoulders of the few Native people in these 
communities to try to push this forward. Because it is not just a 
hostile environment for Native people. It is any people of conscious- 
ness who are addressing these issues become targeted as well. 

So it needs to be seen as, this is not a Native American concern, 
it is a concern of racism. It is racism, and address it in that way. 

Senator Udall. Chairman Hall, one of the things she just men- 
tioned there was the impact on her children. I think that is some- 
thing that is a thread through all of your testimony, is that we 
want to break the cycle, we don’t want this passed on to our chil- 
dren. Do you have any thoughts on that, and in hearing the other 
testimony? How can we do that? How do we approach it in that 
way? What are the strongest things we could do to make sure that 
our children don’t grow up with that kind of imprint and feeling 
and it impacting them in a derogatory way? 

Mr. Hall. A great question, Mr. Chairman. Just a couple of 
thoughts. First of all, I have a daughter that is graduating May 
29th. She can’t wear her eagle feather. She is in a non-Native 
school. And we have another tribal member graduating, a boy, and 
same thing, he can’t — or she was going to bead her cap, and he was 
going to wear eagle feather, and they can’t do that. 

So all the parents are concerned. They are going in and they are 
going to talk about what the eagle feather means. It is the highest 
honor, so graduation is a high honor. They come from a sovereign 
tribe, these young students who are graduating, they are a member 
of a federally-recognized sovereign tribe. So the school needs to be 
educated. 

To the second point, Mr. Chairman, I really think that we can’t 
stop with not continuing to educate about what an eagle feather 
means and what a memb^er of a sovereign federally-recognized tribe 
and its member, and that significance. Because only Native Ameri- 
cans can possess eagle feathers. So this is not to be offensive to 
that non-Indian school, it is part of the honoring of that Native 
American student. So that education is real key. 

If there is proper education like that, and there are advocates, 
and it has to come from more than just a couple of folks, as 
Charlene and Suzan have mentioned, I as a tribal chairman have 
to advocate for those students. I can’t sit back as a tribal leader 
and say, oh, leave it to the parents, let those guys do that. Tribal 
councils and tribal leaders have to step forward and say, or pass 
resolutions to the schools, and half of our students go to the non- 
Indian public schools. Working groups, resolutions, I think the Sen- 
ate Committee on Indian Affairs could establish a working group, 
Mr. Chairman, especially when it comes to the name of the Geron- 
imo chief with the code name for Osama bin Laden, working with 
Defense, the military. White House, tribal leaders, the testimony 
that was given today. I can’t just say that without volunteering, so 
I would volunteer myself. Chairman Udall, to be a part of that 
working group and do whatever I can to continue to help educate 
and advocate for the right thing to do. Our tribes are sovereign 
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governments, and things as eagle feathers are a high honor. They 
are not to disrespect a non-public school or anything else. 

Senator Udall. Thank you very much, Chairman Hall. I really 
want to thank this panel for your testimony. I think you have ad- 
dressed this issue in a very thoughtful way. I hope that our action 
here today will move us in a positive direction. 

At this point I am going to excuse this panel, and we have a sec- 
ond panel that I am going to call forward. Thank you again. 

So we want our panel two members to come forward. I would like 
to invite them to the table. 

As they are coming up, let me do introductions. Testifying first 
is Stephanie Fryberg, the Associate Professor of Psychology at the 
University of Arizona in Tucson. The next witness after Ms. 
Fryberg is Chaske Spencer, a Lakota actor, producer and partner 
with Urban Dreams Productions in New York. Mr. Spencer is best 
known for his portrayal as Sam in the Twilight films. 

Then our final witness will be Mr. Jim Warne, President of the 
Warrior Society Development in San Diego, California. 

Welcome to all of you. It is great to have you today. 

Ms. Fryberg, why don’t we start with you and move to the left. 
Thank you for being here today. 

STATEMENT OF STEPHANIE A. FRYBERG, Ph.D, ASSOCIATE 

PROFESSOR OF SOCIAL AND CULTURAL PSYCHOLOGY, 

UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA 

Ms. Fryberg. Chairman Udall and Members of the Committee, 
please allow me to express appreciation for the opportunity to 
speak on behalf of 154,000 members and affiliates of the American 
Psychological Association about the use of American Indian mas- 
cots. 

My name is Dr. Stephanie Fryberg, and I am an enrolled mem- 
ber of the Tulalip Tribes in Washin^on State. [Greeting in native 
tongue.] I want to take a moment from my tribe and my family to 
express our thanks and to express our greeting. 

I am an associate professor of social and cultural psychology at 
the University of Arizona and a researcher dedicated to alleviating 
education disparities for American Indian and low income children. 
I have conducted many studies on the psychological effects of using 
American Indian mascots, and I am the author of a number of pub- 
lished articles on the topic. 

In terms of the use of American Indian mascots, the carefully- 
honed research methods and theories in the field of psychology pro- 
vide a basis for examining and assessing the psychological con- 
sequences for American Indians, non-Natives and race relations in 
American society. In my statement, I will provide a brief overview 
of the empirical research on the psychological consequences of 
using these mascots. 

In summary, the research finds that American Indian mascots 
have negative psychological consequences for American Indians, 
positive psychological consequences for European Americans and 
negative effects on race relations in the U.S. 

Let me begin by discussing the psychological consequences for 
American Indians. A growing number of studies revealed that 
American Indian mascots have a wide variety of negative psycho- 
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logical consequences. Exposing American Indian high school and 
college students to American Indian mascots decreases self-esteem, 
feelings of community worth and achievement-related aspirations 
and increased levels of anxiety and depression. In fact, one study 
found that being exposed to an American Indian mascot lowered 
self-esteem significantly more than being exposed to a set of nega- 
tive stereotypes, such as alcoholism, high school dropout rates and 
suicide. 

Beyond these psychological consequences, American Indian mas- 
cots have also been shown to negatively influence the campus cli- 
mate. American Indian students at a large university with an 
American Indian mascot reported more threats to personal safety 
and more experiences of discrimination than non-Native students. 
Thus, American Indian mascots in school context have the poten- 
tial to cause short-term and long-term harm for American Indians. 

Now, as we turn to the effects for European Americans, past re- 
search has shown the stereotypes typically exacerbate inequality by 
producing negative effects for the stereotyped group and positive ef- 
fects for the high status group. This pattern holds for the use of 
American Indian mascots. In contrast to the negative psychological 
consequences for American Indians, research reveals that Euro- 
pean Americans may benefit from the use of American Indian mas- 
cots. One study showed that European Americans exposed to an 
American Indian mascot reported a boost in self-esteem compared 
to European Americans in the no-mascot control condition. Another 
study revealed that European Americans reported liking and feel- 
ing more similar to a European American wearing an American In- 
dian mascot tee-shirt than to the same person wearing an Irish tee- 
shirt or a plain tee-shirt. These psychological benefits may partially 
explain the tenacity with which some Americans cling to American 
Indian mascots. 

Taken together, the work summarized above highlights the dis- 
crepancy of psychological consequences associated with American 
Indian mascots. After exposure to an American Indian mascot, 
American Indians reported reduced feelings of self-esteem and com- 
munity worth, and fewer achievement-related aspirations, whereas 
European Americans, when exposed to the same mascots, reported 
a boost in feelings of self-worth. And rather than being seen as cul- 
turally or racially insensitive for endorsing stereotypes of American 
Indians, they were liked more by their European American peers. 

Consistent with the stereotyping literature, American Indian 
mascots foster racial and ethnic inequality in this Country. 

Finally, I will address the negative consequences for race rela- 
tions. Mounting research reveals that American Indian mascots un- 
dermine race relations by activating negative stereotypes of Amer- 
ican Indians and by increasing the likelihood that non-Native indi- 
viduals will negatively evaluate and interact with American Indi- 
ans. For example, one study examined 1,699 user comments from 
an online internet forum that was created in response to a news- 
paper article about the University of North Dakota Fighting Sioux 
mascot. UND mascot supporters expressed not only negative atti- 
tudes and stereotypes about American Indians, they believed that 
American Indians owed them something. That is, that American 
Indians should be grateful to them for using the mascot. 
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The issue with respect to race relations is not simply that the 
use of American Indian mascots activated negative stereotypes of 
American Indians, but rather that these mascots influence how Eu- 
ropean Americans, particularly those who support the use of Amer- 
ican Indian mascots, think and act toward American Indians and 
other racial and ethnic minority groups. One study found, for ex- 
ample, that European American students who agreed with the use 
of American Indian mascots were more likely to engage in racial 
prejudice and discrimination against American Indian students 
than European American students who disagreed with the use of 
American Indian mascots. 

The research findings on the use of American Indian mascots are 
proving to be remarkably consistent across studies, and in terms of 
how the studies align with past research on stereotyping and preju- 
dice. American Indian mascots reveal negative consequences for the 
targeted minority group and positive consequences for the main- 
stream majority group. 

Hence, the use of American Indian mascots not only promotes 
the development, endorsement and activation of negative attitudes 
and behaviors toward contemporary American Indians, but they re- 
inforce inequality, and in so doing, undermine race relations in this 
Country. 

I want to express my ^atitude for the opportunity to be here, 
and I look forward to hearing your questions. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Eryberg follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Stephanie A. Fryberg, Ph.D, Associate Professor of 
Social and Cultural Psychology, University of Arizona 

Chairman Akaka, Ranking Member Barrasso, and Members of the Committee, 
please allow me to express appreciation for the opportunity to speak on behalf of 
the 154,000 members and affiliates of the American Psychological Association (APA) 
about the use of American Indian mascots. My name is Dr. Stephanie Fryberg. I 
am an enrolled member of the Tulalip Tribes in Washington State, and I bring 
warm greetings from my family and tribal community. I am an Associate Professor 
of Social and Cultural Psychology at the University of Arizona, and a researcher 
dedicated to alleviating education disparities for American Indian and low-income 
children. I have conducted many studies on the psychological effects of using Amer- 
ican Indian mascots and I am the author of a number of published articles on the 
topic. 

APA, as an organization, has a long-standing commitment to using psychological 
knowledge to improve people’s lives and to benefit society. The membership includes 
researchers, practitioners, and educators whose work has played a pivotal role in 
facilitating the resolution of personal and societal challenges in diverse, multicul- 
tural contexts. In terms of the use of American Indian mascots, the carefully honed 
research methods and theories of our field provide a basis for examining and assess- 
ing the psychological consequences for American Indians, non-Natives, and race re- 
lations in American society. 

In my statement, I will provide a brief overview of the empirical research on the 
psychological consequences of using American Indian mascots. In summary, the re- 
search finds that American Indian mascots have (1) negative psychological con- 
sequences for American Indians, (2) positive psychological consequences for Euro- 
pean Americans, and (3) negative effects on race relations in the U.S. 

Negative Psychological Consequences for American Indians 

A growing number of studies reveal that American Indian mascots have a variety 
of negative psychological consequences for American Indians. Exposing American In- 
dian high school and college students to American Indian mascots decreased self- 
esteem, feelings of community worth {i.e., the belief that one’s community can im- 
prove itself), and achievement related aspirations (Fryberg, Markus, Oyserman, & 
Stone, 2008; Fryberg & Watts, 2010), and increased levels of anxiety and depression 
(LaRocque, 2004). In fact, one study found that being exposed to an American In- 
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dian mascot lowered self-esteem significantly more than being exposed to a set of 
negative stereotypes (i.e., alcoholism, suicide, teen-pregnancy, high school dropout 
rates) (Fryberg et al., 2008). Also notable, another study showed that even when an 
American Indian mascot represented an American Indian university, the negative 
effects were the same as when the mascot represented a largely non-Native organi- 
zation {e.g.. University of Illinois or Cleveland Indians Major League Baseball team; 
Fryberg et al., 2008). 

Beyond these psychological consequences, American Indian mascots also nega- 
tively influenced the campus climate for American Indian students. American In- 
dian students at a large university with an American Indian mascot reported more 
threats to personal safety and experiences of discrimination, and higher levels of 
stress and tension than non-Native students (LaRocque, 2004). Thus, American In- 
dian mascots in school contexts have the potential to cause harm, both short term 
(e.g., on self-esteem) and long term {e.g., negative campus climate) to American Indi- 
ans. 

Positive Psychological Consequences for European Americans 

Stereotypes typically exacerbate inequality by producing negative effects for the 
stigmatized target group and positive effects for high status groups. This pattern 
holds for the use of American Indian mascots. In contrast to the negative psycho- 
logical consequences for American Indians, research reveals that European Ameri- 
cans may benefit from the use of American Indian mascots (Fryberg & Oyserman, 
2011). One study showed that European American students exposed to American In- 
dian mascots in a news article or on a t-shirt reported a boost in self-esteem com- 
pared to European Americans in the no mascot control condition. Another study re- 
vealed that European Americans also reported liking and feeling more similar to a 
European American wearing an American Indian mascot t-shirts than to the same 
person wearing an Irish t-shirt or a plain t-shirt. These studies suggest that Euro- 
pean Americans may benefit from both exposure (i.e., feel better about themselves) 
and using (i.e., are liked more) American Indian mascots, and that this benefit may 
partially explain the tenacity with which some Americans cling to American Indian 
mascots. 

Taken together, the work summarized above highlights the discrepancy of psycho- 
logical consequences associated with American Indian mascots. After exposure to an 
American Indian mascot, American Indians reported reduced feelings of self-esteem 
and community worth, fewer achievement related aspirations, and higher rates of 
anxiety and depression. In contrast, European Americans, when exposed to the 
same mascots, report a boost in feelings of self worth and are liked more, rather 
than being seen as culturally or racially insensitive for endorsing stereotypes of 
American Indians. Consistent with the stereotyping literature, American Indian 
mascots are one of the taken-for-granted features of everyday life that serve to fos- 
ter racial and ethnic inequality in this country. 

Negative Consequences for Race Relations 

Mounting research reveals that American Indian mascots undermine race rela- 
tions by activating negative stereotypes of American Indians and by increasing the 
likelihood that non-Native individuals will negatively evaluate and interact with 
American Indians (Nelson, 2009). For example, one study examined 1699 user com- 
ments from an online Internet forum that was created in response to a newspaper 
article about the University of North Dakota (UND) Fighting Sioux mascot 
(Steinfeldt et al., 2010). Reflecting antipathy toward American Indians, 32 percent 
of the comments attacked the credibility and legitimacy of American Indians who 
opposed the use of American Indian mascots, 21 percent responded disparagingly to- 
ward American Indians (e.g., just get over it), 21 percent noted that American Indi- 
ans should be grateful that the mascot “honors” them and 7 percent directly vilified 
American Indians (e.g., savages, drunks). Moreover, revealing a lack of empathy for 
American Indians, 20 percent reported that American Indians are not the victims, 
but rather that the users of American Indian mascots are the true victims because 
their mascot was banned. In summary, UND mascot supporters not only expressed 
negative attitudes and stereotypes about American Indians, they believed that 
American Indians owed them something (i.e., they should be grateful) for using the 
mascot. 

Beyond explieit (conscious) attitudes and stereotypes, American Indian mascots 
may also elicit implicit (i.e., unconscious) attitudes and stereotypes (Nosek et al., 
2007). A recent study revealed that exposure to American Indian mascots brought 
to mind negative and positive implicit stereotypes of contemporary American Indi- 
ans (Stone, Focella, Fryberg, & Covarrubias, 2011). Notably, however, the study 
found that the ease with which negative stereotypes came to mind was significantly 
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quicker than the ease with which positive stereotypes came to mind, which suggests 
that American Indian mascots more readily yield implicit negative stereotypes of 
contemporary American Indians. Moreover, while the negative stereotype effect was 
limited to the American Indian mascot condition, the positive stereotype effect was 
found in all three mascot conditions (i.e., American Indian mascot, Irish mascot and 
non-ethnic mascot). This result suggests that the sports mascots in general seem to 
bring forth positive stereotypes of contemporary American Indians, but only Amer- 
ican Indian mascots elicit negative stereotypes of this group. 

The issue, with respect to race relations, is not simply that the use of American 
Indian mascots activated negative stereotypes of American Indians, in important 
contexts such as education, but rather that these mascots influence how European 
Americans, particularly those who support the use of American Indian mascots, 
think and act toward American Indians and other racial-ethnic minority groups. 
One study, for example, found that European American students who agreed with 
the use of American Indian mascots were more likely to engage in racial prejudice 
and discrimination against American Indian students than European American stu- 
dents who disagreed with American Indian mascots (Gonzalez, 2005). In terms of 
other racial-ethnic minority groups, two studies revealed that European American 
participants who were exposed to American Indian mascots endorsed more anti- 
Asian American stereotypes relative to participants who had not been exposed to 
the mascots (Kim-Prieto, Goldstein, Okazaki, & Kirschner, 2010). This research 
demonstrated that once a person starts thinking in stereotypical terms about one 
racial-ethnic minority group, the same type of stereotypic thinking can spill over 
onto other stigmatized groups. 

The research findings on the use of American Indian mascots are proving to be 
remarkably consistent across studies and in terms of how the studies align with 
past research on stereotyping and prejudice. The research empirically demonstrates, 
for the first time, that the negative stereotypes promoted by American Indian mas- 
cots reveal negative consequences for the targeted minority group and positive con- 
sequences for the mainstream majority group. Hence, the use of American Indian 
mascots not only promotes the development, endorsement, and activation of nega- 
tive attitudes and behaviors toward contemporary American Indians, but they rein- 
force inequality and, in so doing, undermine race relations in this country. 

As I conclude, I want to express my gratitude for the opportunity to discuss the 
relevant research with you today. I look forward to hearing your questions and wel- 
come the chance to respond. Thank you. 
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Senator Udall. Thank you for your testimony. 
Mr. Spencer? 
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STATEMENT OF CHASKE SPENCER, ACTOR/PRODUCER, 
PARTNER, URBAN DREAM PRODUCTIONS 

Mr. Spencer. Hello. My name is Chaske Spencer. I am an actor 
and a producer. I am here to testify today as someone who has 
been directly impacted by racist stereotypes of indigenous peoples. 

Although I have experienced this as a Native man, it is not a Na- 
tive issue, I believe it is a human issue. I believe we need to ap- 
proach it as humanistic approach that fosters dignity, equality, and 
value and diversity in all cultures. 

I wish to thank the Committee and the Chairman for bringing 
this important topic into the public spotlight, for inviting me to 
speak at these proceedings. I am honored and grateful for this op- 
portunity to express my thoughts and stand on the matter. 

As a child, I was very confused when I saw mascots and propa- 
ganda about Native Americans. I experienced feelings of shame, 
guilt, and since a lot of media and propaganda portrayed us as sav- 
ages, people of ignorance, and lack of sophistication, I spent the 
majority of my childhood struggling to understand my people and 
identifying with the current day role models, since most of my Na- 
tive heroes were historical. 

I was frustrated, because I was the target of racism as a child. 
I was called many negative names, so bad I prefer not to repeat 
them here. I went to one school where the vast majority of kids 
were Caucasian. I was one of four or five Native kids, and we were 
ignored most of the time. Needless to say, I got into some fights 
as a kid. Throughout the years, I learned to deal with it in better 
ways, but underlying frustration still remains. 

When our children are targeted with racist comments and ac- 
tions, regardless of their race, religion, culture, et cetera, it impacts 
them for life, whether they show it or not. Their self-worth, their 
drive, their relationships they create with other people are affected 
in a myriad of ways. In today’s society, it is almost impossible to 
escape the influence of stereotypes in the media, sports, entertain- 
ment and politics. There are people in the spotlight who have tran- 
scended stereotypes such as Will Smith, Denzel Washington, Jen- 
nifer Lopez, Oprah, Hillary Clinton, Halle Berry, President Obama. 
For the most part, the vast majority are still impacted daily by 
them. 

Where team names and mascots are concerned, all I will say to 
you is that I have never seen a team called a wetback. A lot of peo- 
ple just don’t understand the negative impact. 

A couple of hundred years ago. Native Americans were consid- 
ered terrorists to some people. These stereotypes still prevail in 
media today. For example, the hunt for bin Laden is portrayed 
with wild west imagery and has been nicknamed Geronimo, when 
in reality it is thanks to the Native American’s legendary bravery 
that the two elite Army units received the legendary nickname Ge- 
ronimo. 

Whether it is intentional or unintentional, we need to be more 
conscious of the associations we make. When we associate Geron- 
imo with someone like Osama bin Laden, even if it is used to depict 
the courage necessary to capture him, the negative impact is inevi- 
table. 
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As a culture, we need to focus on expanding the opportunities of 
all peoples. After all, we are in the land of opportunity. Any stereo- 
type of any people will narrow the opportunities of that people. 

As a young actor, I was faced with limited opportunities in terms 
of roles, other than stereotypically Native roles. These roles I had 
to take, because I needed to work at that point. But at some point, 
I might pass on some. While this has dramatically shifted over the 
years, it is still by no means where it could be. We have seen the 
struggle for women throughout the years standing for equality-em- 
powering portrayals, in all forms of media. Yet women still earn 
less than a man in this Country in the same jobs in many in- 
stances. We see it with almost every ethnic group you can think 
of. While it is moving in the right direction, without a con- 
centrated, without united effort, without new legislation, without 
new accepted practices in industries and in communities, the move- 
ment will not match the much-needed paradigm shift. 

I do think things are changing. In this younger generation, the 
teens have a more positive view of Native Americans. I think that 
is because of movies such as Twilight, which really has a lot of 
young people looking at Natives in a different light. Recently I 
have turned down roles that somehow portrayed Native American 
people in negative light. It is a pivotal time where I have unique 
opportunity to break down the stereotypes. I try to make decisions 
in my career that support that as much as possible. 

I have been fortunate to have opportunities to go beyond the 
stereotypes with such projects as Twilight. As a producer, my com- 
pany and my partners are Urban Dreams Productions are con- 
scious only to choosing material that is not stereotypical in nature, 
whether it be stereotypical to Native people or any people. Stereo- 
types by inherent nature limit the opportunities of that group of 
people. 

I am committed to expanding opportunities for people of all 
kinds. The work that companies like summit are doing is crucial 
to positively impacting young people all over, not only Native 
young people. But when I go to conventions for Twilight, what be- 
comes obvious is that all youth from every race or community is 
excited about these modern, beyond-stereotype roles that are being 
portrayed by young Native actors. We are not just Native actors, 
we are actors. I have seen more and more roles being open to any 
ethnicity which has impacted the opportunities that I have been 
privileged to have. It is rare that specifically Native roles go be- 
yond what has been traditionally known as leather and feathers, 
stereotype roles. That is why films like Twilight are so important 
to us as people. 

The reason I chose to do my last film, and independent film 
called Shouting Secrets, is because it was about a family. It could 
be a Caucasian family, an African American family, an Asian 
American family. Really any family, and it happens just to be a 
Native American family. That factor is the biggest reason I was at- 
tached to the project. 

One of the biggest opportunities I have now as a Native actor, 
given the mainstream spotlight and attention, is to help shine the 
light on issues that have impacted us for decades and in some 
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cases, generations. Again, I would like to thank you for having me 
here. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Spencer follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Chaske Spencer, Actor/Producer, Partner, Urban 

Dream Productions 


The impact of Stereotypes 

byname is Chaske Spencerand lam an actor and prod jcer. I am testifying today as someone 
who has been directly impacted by rarast stereotypes otindigenoos peoples. Although I have 
expertenced this as a Native man It Is not a Native Issue It Is a HUMA'i Issue and I believe we 
need to approach it from a humanistic approach that fosters dignity, equality and valuing diversity 
of alt cultures. 

I wish to thank the Committiee and the Chairman for bringing this important topic into the public 
spotlight and for inviting me to speak in these proceedings. I am honored and grateful for this 
opportunity to express my thoughts and stand In the matter. 

As a child, I tvas very confused when I saw mascots and propaganda about Native Americans. I 
experienced feelings of shame and guilt since a lot of media and propaganda portrayed us as 
“savages, people of ignorance and a lack of sophistication. I spent the majority of my childhood 
struggling to understand my people and identifying with a current-day role model since most of 
my Native Heroes were hIstoricaL 

I was frustrated because [ was Ihe target of racism as a child. ! was called many negative 
names. So bad 1 prefer not to repeat them here. 1 went to a school where the vast majority of kids 
were Caucasian. 1 was one of4 or 5 kids that were Native American, and we were Ignored most 
of the time. Needless to say, I got into a lot of fights as a kid. Through the years, I learned to deal 
with it in better ways, but Ihe underlying frustralldn remained. 

When our children are largated wllh racist comments and acb'cns, regardless of their race, 
religion, culture, etc.. .it impacts them for life, whether they shov/ it or not, their self-woiHi, their 
drive and Ihe relationships they create with other people are affected in a myriad of v./Bys. 

In today’s society, tt Is almost Impossible to escape the Influence of stereotypes in media, sports, 
entertainment and politics. There are people in the spodight v;ho have transcended stereotypes 
such as Will Smith, Denzel Washington, Jennifer Lopez, Oprah, Hillary Clinton, Halle Barry, and 
President Obama.. . .For the most part; the vast majority Is still impact^ daily by them. 

Where team names and mascots are concerned, ail I vWII say is you would never call a team a 
wetback. A lot of people just don't understand the negative Impact. 

A couple hundred years ago. Native Americans were considered terrorists to some people, and 
these stersotypes still prevail in media today. For example, the hunt for Bin Laden has been 
portrayed with Wild West imagery and has been nicknamed Geronima When In reality It's thanks 
to the Native American's legendary bravery that two of America’s elite army units received ihe 
legendary nick name Geronimo. 

Whether it's intentional or unintentional we need to be more conscious of the associations we 
make. When we associate GERONIMO with someone like Osama Bin Laden, even if it is io 
depict the courage necessary to capture him. the negative connotaiions are insvitahle. 

As a culture, we need to focus on expanding the opportunities of ail people; after all we are the 
land of opportunity. Any stereotype of ANY people will Inhibit or narrow the opportunities for that 
people. 
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As a young actor, I was teced with limited opportunities in terms of roles, other than 
stereolypically native roles. These were roles 1 had to lake because I needed to work that at this 
point I would pass on. White that has dramatically shifted over the years, it is still by no means 
where It could be. We have seen this struggle for women throughoutthe years, standing for 
equality and empowering portrayal in all forms of media, and yet a woman siitt earns less tlian a 
man in this ocur try for the same job in many instances. We see it with almoet every ethnic group 
you can think of, and while it Is moving In the tight direction, without a concentrated united effort, 
without legislation, widiout nev/ accepted practices In industry and communities, the movement 
will not match the much needed paradigm shift. 

I do think that things are changing. In this younger gene tad on the teens have a more positive 
view of Native Americans and I think that is because of movies such as Twilight, which really has 
a lot of young psopie, are looking at nativas differently. 

Recently, I have turned down roles in that somehow portray Native American people in a negaihre 
light. It is a pivotal time where we have a unique opportunity to break beyond the stereotypes, 
and I try to make decisions In my career that support that as much as possible. 

1 have been fortunate enough to have opportunities that gc beyond the stereotypes with projects 
IlkeTvJIght 

As a producer, my company and my partners at Urban Dream Productions are conscious to only 
choosing material that Is not stereotypical In nature, whether It Is stereotypical to Native American 
people or ANY people. Stereotypes by their Inherent nature, limit the opportunity to that group of 
people. I am committed to expanding opportunity for people of all kinds 

The work that companies like Summit Is doing Is crucial to positively Impacting young people all 
over. Not only Nativa young paople, but when I go to conventions forTwirght, what becomes 
obvious is that all youth from every race or community is excited about these modern beyond the 
stereotype roles that are being portrayed by young native aclors...we are notjust Native actors 
wa are actors, I have seen more and more roles being open to any etlinicity which has impacted 
the opportunities that I have been privileged to have. It Is rare that specifically NATIVE roles go 
beyond what has been traditionally known as LEATHERS AND FEATHERS ^pes of roIes...Tliat 
is why films like Twilight are so important to us as a people. The reason I chose to do my last 
film, an independent film called SHOUTING SECRETS is because it is about FAMILY: if could be 
a Caucasian family, an African American family an Aslan Amerfoan family, an Southeast Aslan 
family, really any family and it happens to be s Native Amerkren family. That factor is the biggest 
reason I was attracted to the project 

One of the biggest opportunities thatv/e as Native Americans, now have, given the more 
mainstream spotlight and attention, is to shine a light on issues that have impacted us for 
decades and in some teases, generations. 

One issue that I am personally working on Is the issue of water rights, not only to Nafive 
American people, but to all Indigenous people. This is a crisis that cannot be ignored given the 
limited amount of water on our planet and the undeniable need for it In order to survive. 

In addition, three weeks ago this Committee held a hearing on Senator Cantwell’s tsunsmi 
proteeffon teg/slafton, 5. 636, to help save our children and elders. Since that time, there have 
been many media stories on the tsunami danger to our Tribe and the legislation. The majority of 
responses to the legislation have been very positive. The Tribe is very grateful for this suppoii. 
Unfortunately, some of the on-line responses to the reports and editorials have reflected the worst 
of ranst stereotyping: the subject of today’s hearing. I am attaching a letter from the tribal council 
to my testimony to further support that issue as well 
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Also In support of this Issue 1 submit the following from the MEDIA AWARENESS NETWORK: 

Media stereotypes are inevitable, especially In the advertising, entertainment and news 
industries, vrhl^ need as wide an audience as possible to quickly understand information. 
Stereotypes act like codes that give audiences a quicir, common understanding of a person or 
group of people— usually relating to their class, ethnicity or race, gender, sexual orientation, 
social role or occupation. 

But stereotypes can be problematic. They can: 

• reduce a wide range of differences In people to simplistic categorisations 


• transform assumptions about particular groups of people Into “realities" 

• be used to juslify the position of those in power 

• perpetuate social prejudice and Inequality 

More often than not, the groups being stereotffied have little to say about how Ihey are 
represented. 

Also from the same source: 


The Impact of Stereotyping on Young People 

Generations of Ncrlh American children have grotvn up watching “cowboys and Indians'' 
films and TV shows and reading books such as The Adven/ures of Tom Sawyer and Little 
House on the Prairie. Papular films and novels reinforced the notion that Aborigine] people 
existed only in the past— forever chasing buffalo or being chased by the cavalry. These 
images showed them as forever destined to remain on the margins of "real' society. Such 
imprassiens and chlldhoed bsllafs, sat at an early aga, are often the hardest to shake. 

While the old-style Westerns are long gone, today's media producers still condnue their 
tradition. For instance, Disney’s Peter Pan may be a new take on an old tale, but It's 
stereotyping of Indians as cruel and malicious, with their ariicu lation reduced to "ugh" and 
their dress to loincloths, is as strong as ever. The same can be sard fur Pocahontas even 
though that film was more politically correct. How can a child negotiate the distance between 
portrayals like these, and “real'' First Nations people? 

Canadian Cayuga actor Gary Farmar is most concarnad with the etract of such portrayals on 
young Aboriginal paopla themselves, "Consider the Impression left when they see 
themselves portrayed this way time and time again. It’s hard for them to have a positive 
[mage of themselves." Even Disney's arguably pesitive portrayal of Pocahontas, Farmer 
says, "will have kids walking away with the stereotype of tite 'sexual savage."' It's svorth 
noting that Pocahontas' appearance falls well vrithin while mainstream media norms. In fact, 
her facial features ware a compoata of several nonTAboriginal models, one of whom was 
British fashion star Kate Moss. 

Anyorte who understands or studies the social development of children and young people 
knovrs that attitudes, values and self-esteem are well developed by the mid-teen years, or 
even earlier. What young people see and hear in the media helps them to figure out how the 
world works and who and what Is valued in our society. 

If the mediais take on Aboriginal people Is Interpreted at foce value, then kids are grov/ing up 
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with a skewed vision at what it means to be part of a First Peoples society. !f they get their 
impressions from the news, they'll likely view Aboriginal people as a negative force. And if 
their impressiors come from fims and TV programs, they'll learn to think of Aboriginal 
people as inferior (passive, aggressive or drunk) or simply as non-entities, obliterated by 
omission. 

When young Aboriginal peopie read the newspaper t3r turn on the TV, how often do they see 
their own life experiences refleried? Almost never, says Children Now, the U.S. research 
organization tfiat analyzetl the presence of Native American chidnen on TV in 1999, and 
conducted focus groups with children from 20 tribes. Furthermore, they contend, those 
children have learned to associala positiva attributes with white television characters, and 
negative attributes with non-vrhile characters. 

"The media have a lot of power to endorse stereotypes," says Susan Swan, an Ojibway from 
the Lake Manitoba First Nation. "We go into First Nations communities to talk to youth about 
gangs. When asked, the kids estimate that about 95 percent of Aboriginal youth is involved 
in gangs. The actual number is three percent Why do they think these numbers are so 
high? It’s because this is what they get from television and newspapers.* 

The popular media are "coof in the eyes of most Kids, If the existence and value of a group 
of people is not afftmned by Inclusion In media information and entertainment, the message is 
clear— they're not Important. In Aboriginal communities, this can contribute to, as one 
community sociologist calls it, ‘learned helplessness, alienation, and a sense of having no 
control." 

In Canada, new sensitivities and support for t:ultural diversity have brought some positive 
changes. Aboriginal children are periodically feaiured or interviewed in children’s after-school 
television; the National Flim Board has made films for years that document real Abariginal 
lives; the CBC has had many seasons of successful dramas that focus on Aboriginal 
communities; and Aboriginal entertainers have been "going mainsiream" for Iwo decades. 
(See Aboriginal Voices in the Arts end Media, below.} These measures, along with the 
establishment of Aboriginal television and radio networks, all oontribute to a more balanced 
view and more diverse voices. 

Practically speaking, though, these voices still represent only a small proportion of the 
popular media that kids consume today. The evening news, the "Indian" images in sports- 
culture hype, the products of the Disney empire, and the misrepresentation (and non- 
representation) of Aboriginal people in most mainstream media — all continue to influence 
kids' views of Aboriginal cultures and peoples. 

In 2000, two young Canadians, Ojibway journalist Laura J. Milliken and Salteaux entertainer 
Jennifer Podemski, conspired to buck this trend. They produced The Seventh Generaffon, a 
television series presenting tee lives of empov/ered and successful Native people— doctors, 
scientists. Journalists and performers. 'We v/ant Aboriginal youth to see these stories so they 
wili strive for their goals, make decisions educationally and career-wise," said Milliken, "but 
above ail else, just feel secure about who they are and teat they are part of this generation." 
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From the Association for Ps^eholoflical SciencH; 

Stereotypes Can impact Self-assessment and Learning Ability 

Research has shown that stsreo^pBs can impair the standardized test parfarmartce of African 
Amefissns. A recent psyelotegletl sMy, vvhWi essaraiMd the tong-tem eBecte of stereotypes, 
anggeslB that ^ereotypes mtiy afeo hi pact a persoifs academto seff-ass'essmeit and OMcial! 
tearnlni ablly. 


Aolhore Joshua Aronson, New YoiK Urtyasay. and Midi^ Inzfcht ViSlfty LaUfier Uniwersiiy, 
found svirienoe thst stereotype vuinefabiliiy-thBtendBncy to eicpact, perceive, arri be infi'.,sr.csri 
by stereotypes about one’s social ealego.'y - is associated with urcErtainty abcut one's academic 
self-knowledge. These findings are presented in the study "Ths Ups and Downs of Attnbuiionsl 
Ambiguity: Stereotype Vulnerability and the Academic Self-Knowledge of African American 
College Students," published In the Det5ember2004 issue of Psychological Sdenco, a journal of 
Ihe American Psychological Sooiely. 

Psychologists have Icrtg argued that people need a clear sense of their intellectual abilities and 
liabilities in order to develop their academic potential. Accurate answers to questions such as 
Which talents should I develop? Witich should I sfiandon? and Am I smart enaagh (o go Jo 
ccJfegs?can help peopie set appropriate goals, spend their time and efforts wisely, and avoid 
being embarrsBsed or demoralized by faiturBS. 

But fe^roh makes dear that some grmipa of petite, such as Afrksn Artwricerta, am at a 
disadvanfage in this developmenl, because tfiey ereperience chronic affr^tdionai srdUgai^, vJIMt 
B an uncertainly about whether their academic acoompiishments tnity reilact their abilities, or 
whether they were given an easy tide because teachers had lower e-xpeciaiions. This uncertainty 
may be Ihe result of negative stereotypes {i.e. "blacks are less inteltigenl"). While Ihi's uncertainty 
alleviates the pain of receiving negative feedback ("my work Is fine, but rny Iwiclier is 
prejudiced"). It could eventually fesvQ people unclear about their competettes. 

In one study, black and white participants took a verbal test and indicated Bii probaKIlty that 
each answer was correct The results indicate that stereotype-vulnerable black participants 
predicted their abilities tees accurately than other participants. In a second study, psrtioipants 
campleted measures of self-efScacy bvtee daily for eight days. In line with the Sfst study's restills, 
Ihe efica^ of stensolype-vulnetabte blacks ftuctuated more frequently and more extwrnety than 
that of otter p3,fSc|r3nls. 

"SoetaS scientists have tong bean puzzled about vsSjyAifoanAmerfcansItidtiilssesfli tem^rtah 
high aspirations, even in rases where fhek own part psfeiwignoes ni*« these aspiialions 
unwarranted." Aronson said. ”Ttic*se studies ate fmportant in fiat they tie this ’untealtelle 
upliimsm' to sludeiita’ expecisltons: of prejudice -and to actual prejudfces, as well - that they 
sncounler" The rsKearchers conclude that the study demonstrates the fragility nf academic 
perceptions, creating a roller-coaster ride of self-cotrSdence for stereotypc-vulnurziblo students. 
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From BETTER ASIAN KIAN: 

TKe real effecla of negative mainstream media stereotypes 

My name is WiBam, and I am an Asian Aroerioan man. I once believed; 

1 . Biat white women woold not date me because mainsteam media portrayed Asian 
Ametloan man as non-sexyai bangs, socially retarded individuals, and sexually 
awkward lovers. 

2. that Asian Amwican women would not data me because mainstream media 
constantly portrayed Asian American women with white men. Never would an Asian 
American man be shown as a romantic Interest for an Asian American woman 

3. that in the modern'day American dating scene, I was inferior to white men 

FROMBURKISA.com 

The lm(Kict of Wiedta Sterso^pes on Diversity and Assimilation 
Jul 3rd, 2010 by SarahGaniy 

Stereo'^pes in the media both assist and detract from the cause of diversity in the medis. The 
media can at times promote diversity, but the madia can also give diversity or particular 
stereotypes a negative connotation. 

Stereotypes in the media both assist and detract from the cause of diversity in the media The 
media can at times promote diversity, but the media can also give diversity or partitsular 
stereotypes a negative cormolation. 

For example many Middle Eastern people are not portrayed in a positive light in the media. This 
detracts from support of diversify. Also different poiitica! groups are negatively portrayed, and Biis 
detracis from #ie cause of diversify. There are times when the media recognizes stereotypes and 
shows that they are false. For the most part stereotypes are displayed in a negative light. 

Many news shows will shun people because of their political views. Sometimes the media seems 
tike it wants to promote assimilation instead of celebrate diversity. Many news broadcasts cater 
strictly to certain political stand points. Many political campaigns slander and degrade other 
political views in the media. These stereotypes promote assimilation instead of diversify, and this 
can be harmful to society. 

The effect of media portrayal on diversities consciousness in the workplace can be both positive 
and negative depending on the form of media or the subject portrayed. For instance when talking 
about a crisis or conflict tie subjects may be looked upon In a negative light for (seing diverse. If 
the media is reporting or portraying a posiSve event or news story, then diversify might be 
positively emphasized, 

Diversify in the workplace is portrayed in some areas of the media such as promotional areas. I 
think the marketing area of the media portrays diversity as common place, and this is probably 
beneficial to their goals. Marketing experts know that diversity is reality and they cater to diversity 
to sell products. Many commercials show diverse cuitures, races, and genders. This positively 
impacts their goats of consumeriOT. 
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Although marketing in the media may portray diversity like it is common place they also assist In 
assimllaliDn. These commsrcials assart some sort unity through consumarism which Is 8 form of 
assinrlislion. Unity is a positive Wii, but an individtiai should not have to giva tip pitiona! cullurs 
in order to bring about unity. 

The media assists snsJ deIrscS from suHoral divwsay in the wirtd and Ih# workplace. In many 
ways Ihe media and the stsieotypss oswl the media detaci ftom divefsiy by atMwg iwgelive 

coniBlatMis lo ceitah gtoups or auiUites. The it^iBa also piwnotes dlvere!^ in OKitr to sell 
(Todicla, but iiere is ai underiying tone of asaimilalirai. Ass WbB«i is not at powaifnt or 
prodydive as oeletwating and weiccfninf diversity, and stered^pes are harmfiJt to the world and 
workplace. 

FROM THE UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA; 

Youth learn about media and its impact on stereotypes 
By Ava Gutierrez 

Approximately 200 youngsters from South L.A. area schools like Dorsey, Crenshaw, Gardena 
and Washington Prep, and otherteens from Bret Harte Middle School, Cerrttos High School and 
Covenant Houae. participated in a Youth Media Educalion Conference on June 3rd at Ca! Slate 
Univemily Dominguez His. The conference featured youth-led workshops, panels and 
pertemances ihS exarrtoecf the cultural and Mslorical ampaot of mecS a tBpreseniatlon and hew tt 
altecte th^r lives as youtlt of color. 

The event was coordinated by writer and Inter-group Sikivo HuWtinson and was 

sponsored by Ihe Los Angeles CJounty Humatr Refaitons Commissiffii, the Gardena Health Star! 
GoHaborative and the Women of Color Media Justice IniliatTve. Conference thameE focused on a 
number of provocative questions: What are gender stereotypes In the media and how do they 
affect cultural beauty standards vis-S-vts the self-image and soK-esteem of black and Latina 
young women? How can youth of color dispel the dominant culture's negative images of who they 
are? How can un do ni monied youth advocate for themseives? What mains Iream stereotypes and 
barriers contribute to the epidemic of homelessness amongst youth of color and lesbian and gay 
youth? 

The conference was an eye-opensr for Sonny Jones, an outspoken young man and member of 
Gardena High School’s Beyond the Sell leadership of diversity group. Jones' group pressntad cn 
Iha madis’s prorocsiton of violent mascuBnlty. The group began their workshop vrith a gender role 
reversal skit in which Jones pflayed the part of a mai gomg «hi a|>b inlerview for the irst ttms and 
a famale dsssmata played Iha pwt of Ws tfis^proving tweachrinner wife. During lha skit, Jones 
was cat-caited by girls on the street, toW he looked IMte he was applying for the secreisrial 
poElilon Instead of ire executive job and reminded itiat there was no childcare or leave t;me for 
the Job. "it showed me that there should bo equality between men and women, and people stirruld 
be doing jobs, not on the basis of gender, but on what they can do," said Jones, 

In another workshop, Gardena High School Women's Leadership Project students presented on 
the pervasiveness of gendar stareotypi! in advertising. Eleventh graders Dengi de la Cruz and 
Imani Moses discussed how, from early childhood, boys are taught to play wUh tetlcn figures and 
girls are encouraged to play with dslli. "We are being told, in subfle ways, ihtf men are to be 
strong, aggressive and in control, white we shouM Nnovv how to clean house, cook and take care 
of children “ one of the students commented. 
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Among the most touching group of youngsters were those who are AB540 undocumented 
students. These are teens that were born outside of the United States and are trying to go to 
coliegs. 

The Future Underrepresented Educated Leaders (FUEL) advocacy group from Cal Slate 
University Long Beach (CSULB) addressed the special hurdles ABS40 youfc faos preparing for 
and funding college. CSULB student Marlene Felix led the woitehop and received positive 
feedback from the culturally diverse group of African American and Latino youth participants. She 
made the point that undocumented status affects youth from culturally diverse backgrounds, not 
just Latino youth, and that they needed to establish a "network among themselves." 

"Once you are out of school, you will be getting very little in the way of help," said Fife. "So 
relying on your network of colleagues and friends vi/iil be Invaluable in moving you forward 
towards your goal," 

Members of Gardena High School's Gay/Sfraight Alliance performed a poignaril skit about the 
coming out process and parents’ homophobic anxiefies and miscoticeptions. Some of the 
audience members' responses surprised the actors. Some of the youth thought that one's 
sexuality was a matter of personal preference and not something that one Is born with. 

"It made me think about how much more work we need to do to educate other teens," said 
Crystal Perez, a member of the Gay/Straight Alliance who identified herself as bisexual. Crystal 
got into heated discussions with some of her peers about the "immorality" of being gay, while 
others expressed solidarity and called for tolerance. 

Other workshop sessions focused on itrcreasing one's sense of self-esteem, parioubrty in 
fostering healthy reiatonsWps. and the connection between the "normaiizatton" of violence 
against women and increasing levels of sexual harassmerrt and sexual assault among youth. 

The Bricks, an eleven-mamber multiracial youth band, sponsored by the County, perfomied 
songs on xenophobia and anti-racism at the end of the day-long series of workshops. 

As you can see this Is not a Native issue, it is a human issue and we must address if in a 
humanistic approach that fosters digrtity, equality and the valuing of diversity. 


Senator Udall. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Warne, please proceed. 

STATEMENT OF JIM E. WARNE, PRESIDENT, WARRIOR 
SOCIETY DEVELOPMENT 

Mr. Warne. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and Committee. I am 
very pleased that we are here today to discuss this. I am not 
pleased that it is necessary that we have to he here to discuss this. 

But it is a key time, I think, in our history and our history to 
he made, that this will make some big differences for Indian peo- 
ple. Your support and your actions from your positions in the Sen- 
ate will obviously bring this to light to much more people than it 
has in the past. 

My name is Jim Warne. My Lakota name is [name in native 
tongue]. So you can stick to Jim if you prefer. 

Again, my experiences, I am a member of NFL alumni. I was 
drafted by the Cincinnati Bengals out of Arizona State. I played 
against teams that use mascots in college as well. I was the one 
Indian mostly on most of my teams, I was the one Indian. A lot 
of my Samoan and Hawaiian brothers adopted me on some of those 
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football teams. So it was nice to have some of that indigenous per- 
spective with my teammates. 

My work in Warrior Society Development, that is my company, 
and I work a lot with Indian youth. I do a lot of camps. They are 
there for the athletics, and to learn that, and have fun. But I really 
incorporate a lot of education on the importance of language pres- 
ervation, culture appropriateness, attainment of education. And my 
work at San Diego State University, I work there half-time at the 
Center for American Indian Rehabilitation and Continuing Edu- 
cation at Interwork Institute at San Diego State University Aztecs. 

It is something that we experienced at San Diego State where we 
did a survey of students as well as faculty, and 95 percent of the 
folks still wanted to keep Monty Montezuma as the mascot. Fortu- 
nately, President Weber decided on his own to go ahead and get 
the mascot out of there, because 5 percent was enough for him that 
were being insulted. So they did, but there is an unofficial mascot 
that has made its return, to the great happiness of our fans, which 
is unfortunate. 

I remember being at a football game at San Diego State as a 
spectator with my son, Ryan. He was about seven years old at the 
time. At the time, the Aztec mascot was still part of the university. 
He came running by in his outfit and blowing his conch shell. He 
goes, “Dad, there is an Aztec.” I said, “No, son, that is a white guy 
doing a very bad job of imitating an Aztec.” 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. Warne. It was an interesting dichotomy, in that sense of sit- 
ting there, wanting to be a fan, but then explaining some of the 
cultural inappropriateness that comes with institutionalized rac- 
ism. And that is what we are really discussing. When you look at 
the board here that I shared with the Committee, you can see that 
some of these things are quite ridiculous. How could they even be 
considered? 

Yet unfortunately, there is something that is true, we don’t have 
to imagine this ridiculous perspective. I doubt that the Trademark 
and Patent Commission would even allow these mascots these days 
to be incorporated into organizations. To have the New York Jews 
or the San Francisco Chinamen, or the Cleveland Asians or Cleve- 
land Hispanics, Cleveland Africans, is ridiculous. Yet Cleveland In- 
dians is okay. 

And that is again, from my point, the three points that I think 
are why we are sitting here today, is education, the lack of edu- 
cation in our history. Our kids go to school and they cut out paper 
feathers and pilgrim hats and suddenly they have an Indian his- 
tory. And the curriculum is something that needs to be changed. 
We need to say that we did not experience help when Columbus 
was lost in the Caribbean in 1492. As a result of his European con- 
tact, if you will, over 90 percent of us perished in a 400-year con- 
flict. Over 90 percent of us perished as a result of Columbus arriv- 
ing in the Caribbean at the time. 

And of course, with the Thanksgiving issue, and that is primarily 
what our curriculum for our young kids is, how Indians and Pil- 
grims lived together in harmony. That is obviously the initial part 
of the story. But they do not get into the comparative analysis of 
colonialism, which is what we prefer in this Country, as compared 
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to other examples of holocaust and genocide. When you think of the 
numbers that happened here in America, it is indeed a great geno- 
cidal effort that happened. 

But 10 percent of us survived at the time in 1890, when my peo- 
ple decided to stop fighting the U.S. troops after the Wounded Knee 
Massacre. Every year, I go home for sun dance. I will be back there 
in summer solstice. My son is with me. He is growing up in urban 
San Diego, and his mom has Irish-German heritage, and he does 
not look Indian, if you will, as we have been saying, you don’t look 
Indian, right? 

But it is an interesting experience for him, because his peers and 
his teachers are free to think, share their perspectives of Indian 
people. Fortunately, his Dakota heart is strong and he challenges 
them. In fact, he has gotten in trouble for challenging his teachers, 
and I have had to make my appearance at that point with adminis- 
tration. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. Warne. So some of these things, with the education, it is 
just so limited that people think it is appropriate to have this sym- 
bol, compared with all these other symbols. The only thing I can 
see is they are all similar and they must have the same dentist in 
these pictures. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. Warne. They are all characters that are negative. Media, I 
have been fortunate to act in a few movies, I don’t really consider 
myself an actor, and I am in movies. That is when they need a big 
Indian, they give me a call. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. Warne. The reality of my portrayals, I have never been 
asked to audition as a professor at the university, an educator, an 
administrator, doctor, lawyer. What do you think my roles are that 
I audition for? It is the big bad guy. One of my roles was literally 
big Indian, they didn’t even bother to give me a name. 

So again, that is some of the media misrepresentation. And of 
course, people ask, why do you do those roles? Because I would 
never have acted and gotten an opportunity to infiltrate the Holly- 
wood system, is what I say, so the next generation of actors will 
have a better experience than I did in terms of those stereotypes. 

I was in one movie audition, and the producer and the star of 
the movie came up to me, we were at Sony Studios and we were 
doing a full cast read of the movie. And he came up to me prior 
to us reading and he said, “I need you to sound more foreign.” I 
go, “Foreign? What do you mean?” And he goes, well, and I go, 
‘"You mean stereotyped Hollywood Indian.” And he kind of took a 
step back, and I just realized I lost that role. They did change the 
role, they did get another person to be more appropriate in their 
eyes from an American standpoint that we got our stereotyped In- 
dian back. 

Actually, I have the original script. The writers did something 
amazing, in my perspective, is that they made the Indian character 
articulate, and that he was supposed to be doing sports com- 
mentary with an ESPN person, and that is something I have al- 
ways wanted to do on the side anyway, is be part of the sports net- 
work and be articulate. Of course, the thought would be, oh, here 
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comes another stoic Indian. And then I would break out. I did my 
audition with that, but the producer and the star decided, no, I 
don’t like that, I want the stereotyped Indian. Unfortunately, that 
happened. 

There are so many issues in Indian Country. I know you have 
been on other committees with Indian issues, lack of education, dis- 
ability rates that we face, mortality and suicide rates, and the 
dropout rates that we have in our education system. I remember 
being a young college student at Arizona student university and I 
would go with another Indian guy to some of the Indian meetings. 
There would just be a few of us. 

At the time, I would like to acknowledge our Indian women, be- 
cause they have been more prevalent and more represented in our 
education systems. At the time, it was me and another Indian guy 
and a bunch of Indian women. I was a single guy, so that was 
okay. 

But at the same time, I was going, where are my Indian broth- 
ers? Where are my warrior society brothers, out here playing foot- 
ball or sports? They weren’t there, because they weren’t getting 
through the education system. Our dropout rates are disgusting, 
when you think of that. 

And I agree in terms of, my frustration is that my son faces and 
I face and many other Indian people, we are sitting there in a 
classroom and they are telling us what it is to be Indian. As they 
say, you don’t look Indian. You don’t look like we prefer you to 
look. That is something that, of course, the Indian with the feather 
and the buckskins and all that. It is something that has been very 
challenging. 

Civil rights was resisted as well back in 1964. Other issues in 
human decency and respect have been resisted in American his- 
tory. There will be resistance to this, as we have faced for many, 
many years. And now the opportunity that this Committee has is 
you can influence your peers. I think that is what we really need, 
is peer support. As Indian people, we have been doing it for years. 
Obviously it has not worked. We have done some, as the Com- 
mittee members, we have had a long fight. I was part of that in 
terms of they started this fight when I was still playing against the 
Florida State Seminoles and everything else. 

But we need to know sovereignty. We need more education. We 
need to know that media does not portray us accurately. There has 
been other media changes, as you see in my written testimony. I 
added some pictures of old advertising that were insulting to Asian 
Americans, African Americans, Hispanic and Latino Americans. 
Again, this is something we can imagine. Could you imagine other 
teams doing that? 

I assure you that if another team did that and had that as their 
mascot, you could do a survey and find individuals from their cul- 
ture that would say, I am okay with it. That is what they are 
doing, is a few people from Indian Country are okay with the mas- 
cots. Many of us aren’t. What is the number that it takes to indeed 
make that change? 

In closing, I just want to quote somebody. I find this interesting 
that we celebrate this holiday every year of being discovered. I 
would venture to say that I am the first Oglala Lakota tribal mem- 
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ber that is a member of the NFL alumni that has been in this 
room. So I have therefore discovered you. You don’t have to give 
me a holiday. But that is the reality. My brother is the first Oglala 
Lakota to graduate from Stanford Medical School. So he has discov- 
ered Stanford Medical School. 

So in conclusion: “They willingly traded everything they owned. 
They were well-built with good bodies and handsome features. 
They do not bear arms and do not know them. They would make 
fine servants. With 50 men, we could subjugate all of them and 
make them do whatever we want.” That is Columbus’ first log. 
That is the way we started with European American contact. Here 
we are today, discussing these issues, when other cultures in the 
United States that have come over have gotten this respect. We 
ask for that equality. 

I don’t see anybody from other communities protesting that they 
are not mascots. Why don’t we have the Blackskins, Whiteskins, 
Brownskins, and Yellowskins included? I daresay that none of 
them want to be a mascot. 

So thank you again for bringing this to light. Hopefully we will 
see some change as a result of these efforts. Thank you for your 
time. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Warne follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Jim E. Warne, President, Warrior Society 
Development 


Introduction 

Good morning Chairman Akaka and distinguished Committee Members; 

It is an honor to be invited to provide testimony before the Senate Committee on 
Indian Affairs. I am Jim E Warne, member of the Oglala Lakota Nation of the Pine 
Ridge Reservation, South Dakota. I am president of Warrior Society Development, 
former professional National Football League Player, Actor, Educator at San Diego 
State University, and Ph.D. Candidate of University of Northern Colorado. I am also 
a life-long supporter of organized sports from youth sports leagues, collegiate ath- 
letics, and professional organizations. During the summers, through my company. 
Warrior Society Development, LLC, I provide a sports education to children of dif- 
ferent Tribal Nations providing athletic activities integrated with cultural and tradi- 
tional values. 

I am a proud Oglala Lakota Tribal member and I am a proud American citizen 
with some Euro-American ancestry. I am a member of the Consortia of Administra- 
tors for Native American Rehabilitation. I am the Director of the Center of Amer- 
ican Indian Rehabilitation and Education (CAIRE) at San Diego State University 
Interwork Institute. I coordinate the Post Employment Training American Indian 
Rehabilitation Post-graduate certificate program under CAIRE. 

Thank you for the invitation to present at this important hearing regarding “Sto- 
len Identities: The impact of Racist Stereotypes on Indigenous People”. I want to 
share my perspectives and experiences as a retired professional football player, 
actor, educator and advocate for Indian issues and disability awareness. 

Testimony for U.S. Senate Committee on Indian Affairs Oversight Hearing on 
“the impact of Racist Stereotypes on Indigenous People” is only one of the many 
pressing and challenging issues facing American Indians and Alaska Natives. My 
wife, Jill Sherman-Warne is a member of the Hoopa tribe and former elected leader 
of the Hoopa tribe often expressed frustration about the Mascot issue, seeing it as 
a distraction from the pressing issues of everyday reservation life where the strug- 
gle to meet basic needs like sanitaiy housing, potable water, access to health care 
and adequate food are deemed basic priorities to be considered before intellectual 
discussion of mascots. 

While I believe it is important to address the racist stereotypes, I do acknowledge 
that there are so many important and pressing issues facing Indian country includ- 
ing: attacks on Tribal Sovereignty, cuts to the already meager funding of Indian 
Health Services, Indian Education (opportunities for Indian to receive an education), 
growing environmental justices issues, increasing rates of disability, mortality and 
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suicide followed by the continuation of higher unemployment rates than another mi- 
nority group. The Economic Policy Institute in its December 2009 issue brief ac- 
knowledge that Indian experienced double digit unemployment rates for most or all 
of 2009. Indian people and Tribal Nations continue be the lowest socio-economic 
population in the US. Some will quickly refute this idea by pointing to the success 
of Indian gaming; however, those tribes experiencing significant financial success 
number less than 25 tribes impacting less than 50,000 tribal people nationwide. 

My people, the Oglala Dakota Nation on the Pine Ridge reservation located in 
Shannon County, is one of the most economically depressed counties in the nation, 
and five of the top ten poorest counties in the country correspond to reservations 
in South Dakota. 

Each of these issues deserves its own hearing to ensure that the issues are ade- 
quately addressed followed by major budgetary and funding considerations. I urge 
the committee reflect on the need to address these other pressing issues that chal- 
lenge Indian Country. 

From my perspective, there are multiple obstacles to eliminating the racist stereo- 
types in the US as it relates to Indian people. These include inaccurate and incom- 
plete history classes in American schools, a long history of accepted use of inappro- 
priate Indian imagery in the American mainstream media, lower socio economic sta- 
tus of American Indians and subsequent lack of political power and representation, 
and a general lack of respect for Tribal Sovereignty. Today I will focus on edu- 
cational and media issues. 

Education — Improve History Classes in American Schools 

The American educational curriculum typically does not adequately address In- 
dian history, if it did, we would not be here today addressing this issue. History 
is taught from the Wbite perspective. For example, we often hear that Columbus 
“discovered America” indicating that the millions of indigenous people already here 
are somehow less than human. In recognizing and honoring Columbus, do we bother 
to even acknowledge the thousands of people he enslaved, tortured and killed? Do 
we learn about the significant contributions made by American Indians to this na- 
tion? For example, how many people are aware that the U.S. Constitution is based 
on the organization of the Iroquois Confederacy? 

I raised my son, Ryan, to respect the traditional values of the Dakota way. Ryan’s 
educational experiences have not always been positive. On occasion he has had to 
challenge his peers and his teachers regarding inappropriate views and instruction 
on Indians. A few times, his teachers have punished Ryan because he would provide 
the Indian perspective to the American historical perspective being taught. 

In our schools, Indians are more often thought of as “Braves” or “Redskins” or 
“Savages”, and non-Indians dress up in their version of a stereotyped Indian to sup- 
port school sports. In this setting, wearing feathers, war paint and doing the “toma- 
hawk chop” is offensive and reinforces racism and stereotyping of our people. If the 
Atlanta Braves were the Atlanta Slaves, and the White fans wore shoe polish on 
their faces and did the “Spear Chuck” it would be seen as terribly offensive. How- 
ever, this society allows for mockery of our culture and continued degradation of our 
people and traditions. This occurs in professional sports and in our public schools. 

if the educational curriculum was truthful and sufficient to educate the next gen- 
erations of citizens, they themselves would have realized that these images are rac- 
ist and do not belong in our American culture. 

Today’s average U.S. education about Indians is reduced to cutting out construc- 
tion paper feathers, coloring book tepees and tomahawks, and Pilgrim hats for 
Thanksgiving. We celebrate Thanksgiving and teach our kids that Indians and 
Euro-American settlers lived in harmony and shared dinners together — this is con- 
sidered Indian history in our school systems! 

Most Americans do not even know about the recognized holiday the Friday after 
thanksgiving. I appreciate that Congress finally decided to recognize Native Amer- 
ican Heritage Day, yet the US population is unaware of this holiday as it was placed 
the day after Thanksgiving so that an additional federal holiday was not to be en- 
acted. Most Americans are not are aware of this holiday that honors Indian people, 
yet they are probably aware of Martin Duther King day, Cesar Chavez Day in Cali- 
fornia and other holidays that honor certain populations. 

If the American educational curriculum provided accurate information on Tribal 
sovereignty, the conflicts and massacres, the breach of contract (treaties) and a com- 
parative analysis of Colonialism-Holocaust-Genocide, we probably would not have 
to be here discussing racist American Indian stereotypes. If there was a stronger 
focus on Indian and Tribal perspectives and not just that of the conquerors, aware- 
ness would improve and the racist use of Indian imagery would not be tolerated. 
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The use of Indian imagery in mascots promotes socially accepted racism and 
stereotypes. 

Many schools and universities are using Indian Mascots. For some, a school mas- 
cot may be the only education they receive about Indian culture and history. San 
Diego State University had the Monty Montezuma mascot, and the issue was ad- 
dressed. 95 percent of the students and faculty that participated in the survey indi- 
cated that they still wanted the mascot that offends. SDStJ is exempt from NCCA 
sanctions {i.e. Sweet Sixteen for the men’s basketball this year), as the Aztec Tribe 
has no federal or state recognition in the U.S. 

My son Ryan and I were at an SDSU Aztecs football game and the mascot walked 
by and Ryan, who was 7 at the time, said, “Hey dad, there is an Aztec!” I indicated 
that it was a “White guy doing a very bad imitation of an Aztec!” 

Shortly after this incident, I was proud that SDSU President, Dr. Stephen Weber, 
made the decision to no longer sanction the Monty Montezuma mascot as a result 
of the 5 percent of students and faculty that indicated it was inappropriate imagery 
of the Aztec culture. SDSU faced a lot of resistance to the change, but SDSU admin- 
istration made this decision and supported the NCAA policy regarding the ban on 
the use of negative cultural imagery. 

Media — Recognizing the Continued Use of Stereotypes 

I have been fortunate to pursue my dreams of professional football, acting and 
higher education. My experience in Hollywood film and television has been inter- 
esting. I have a particular look and physical size that impacts the roles that I can 
play. Do you think I get to audition for a character of a doctor, lawyer, educator 
or “good guy?” No. My roles have included Bull (a Seminole contracted killer), 
henchmen, bodyguard and one role was literally “big Indian” with no other ref- 
erence. 

Hollywood and Television 

There are many examples of film and TV show that have portrayed Indian people 
in a stereotypical way. I was auditioning for a role and the star and producer can 
up to me at Sony Studios during the full cast script read and he said that he “want- 
ed me to sound more foreign”. I indicated that he wanted the “stereotype Hollywood 
Indian”. I did not get the part. The script was changed to portray the stereotype 
Indian that he preferred. 

Media and Advertising 

The need for respecting other cultures has been recognized, and inappropriate im- 
agery has been removed from many organizations, institutions and advertising (i.e. 
Pickaninny, black face, yellow face. Sambo, Lazy Peon, Pillsbury Funny Face drink 
mix and more recently the Wong Brothers advertising campaign by Abercrombie 
and Fitch). 

America’s awareness and consciousness of other cultures inappropriate imagery is 
proven, yet, American Indian inappropriate imagery continues, why? 

Unfortunately, we can imagine these images, and indeed have to experience these 
types of images, as it is present today for Indian Country. 

As American Indians, we are simply asking for the same respect that has been 
shown to other cultures whose imagery was inappropriately used. 

Conclusion 

They willingly traded everything they owned . . . They were well built, with good 
bodies and handsome features . . . They do not bear arms, and do not know 
them . . . They would make fine servants . . . With fifty men we could subjugate 
them all and make them do whatever we want. 

(Columbus’ log on first contact in the “Indies” 1492) (Zinn 1995). 

Chairman Akaka and Members of this Committee, thank you again for the oppor- 
tunity to highlight for you some of the mascot and media imagery issues we face 
in Indian Country. I hope you will agree with me that this form of racism has no 
place in modern American society. 

When appropriate, I am happy to answer any questions you may have. 

**The pictures and attachments to Mr. Warne’s statement have been retained 
in Committee files.** 

Senator Udall. Thank you very much for your testimony. 

Dr. Fryherg, really for the whole panel, but Dr. Fryberg, we will 
start with you. You heard the first panel testify here, and many 
questions were raised and issues came out. I just wonder if you 
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have any thoughts on what you heard there, and then maybe I will 
follow up with a couple of questions. 

Ms. Fryberg. Could you be more specific? 

Senator Udall. Specifically with your testimony, you focused on 
the negative consequences of race relations and stereotyping and 
the impacts it would have. You heard Charlene Teters talk about 
going to school at a Big 10 university and she had her children 
with her and the impact there. That is something that is obviously 
reproduced on a regular basis at many of our colleges and univer- 
sities around the Country. 

Could you get into that a little bit more? 

Ms. Fryberg. The research really supports the view that 
Charlene is making. I think her work is very much a part of what 
has inspired the research that has been done. Even in studies 
where attempts have been made to control for different types of bi- 
ases of experimenter, you really find consistently across studies a 
variety of negative psychological consequences. 

I really see the research as merely something that can be used 
as a tool to really support and give evidence, though not to over- 
shadow their individual voices. I think they are very important 
voices, and certainly as someone who has benefitted from being one 
generation behind many of these distinguished guests, I am in 
great respect and appreciation of their time and efforts. 

Senator Udall. You talked a lot about research, research that 
had been done on this issue. Where is it being done and how are 
we better able to bring that out and bring it to light and get it to 
be better known in our society as a whole? 

Ms. Fryberg. One thing I would like to say is, I think part of 
the importance in what the research shows is a need to make the 
educational environments better for Native children, more identity- 
safe for Native children. I think once we get there, we will actually 
have more researchers and professors and people who can do more 
of this research. We are seeing most of the research coming out of 
universities that are in States that have higher proportions of 
American Indians, at universities that have mascots. Much of the 
work I have done has not been in those locations, well, actually 
that is not true. Definitely in States with higher populations, but 
not where there have been Native mascots. Which is important, be- 
cause it actually means that it extends beyond those universities, 
in effect. 

Senator Udall. That is good. Thank you. 

Mr. Spencer, congratulations on being a part of these very suc- 
cessful Twilight films. 

Mr. Spencer. Thank you. 

Senator Udall. What advice would you give to Native youth and 
artists who want to redefine how Natives are portrayed in the 
movie industry? Should they go under directing, acting? What is 
the potential there? 

Mr. Spencer. It has been my experience that you have to do it 
yourself. Hollywood has a lot of closed doors. It is like what Jim 
said, I have gone through the same experiences as he has. The au- 
ditioning process, there is a stereotype in Hollywood. For me to 
give a young Native actor or actress advice would be, when I was 
coming up, I had to take a few roles where it was just very stereo- 
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typed. And I was told by a director to speak more savage. I needed 
the job, and I needed the money. So I had to do it or else they were 
just going to get some other guy, there is another guy in the back 
corner waiting to come in. 

So I made a point right then and there to really try to work on 
my craft as an actor, to be really good at what I do, so that I am 
able, if I go up against a role that is just open to any ethnicity or 
open to anybody that I would be able to do that through what I 
have learned through my craft as an actor. But when I started 
Urban Dreams with my production partners, it is basically to find 
vehicles for me that I am not playing Native, number one, or In- 
dian guy. I could play anything, a lawyer, doctor, athlete. 

But yes, it is hard work, and one thing about Twilight is that it 
has opened a lot of doors for me. I am able to audition and be seen 
for other roles besides Native American roles, which I am very 
thankful for. The people before me, the Graham Greenes, Jim here, 
Rodney Grants, they had to struggle. It has been almost 25 years 
since Dances with Wolves came out. And we have a term called, 
some say like B.C., before Christ, we have Before Costner. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. Spencer. What he did with Dances with Wolves was give a 
pride, a pride. I remember seeing it, and the only Natives I knew 
were like Burt Lancaster and Paul Newman on the big screen. And 
it was when Dances with Wolves came out I thought maybe I could 
do this as a job. And you could see throughout the history, we have 
Smoke Signals, Adam Beach and Irene Bedard, and finally New 
Moon, where it is really, with Twilight, we just happen to be Na- 
tive and it is cool. Because it is a fantasy film that doesn’t really 
throw us into stereotype. It is just, we just happen to be this group 
of people. And it doesn’t go too much into our background and 
make the leather and feather thing of what usually Hollywood 
does. So I am very grateful for that. 

But it is hard work, and for the next actors up and coming I 
would suggest, it is almost that you have to do it yourself, because 
no one is going to give it to you. But it is hard work. 

Senator Udall. Mr. Warne, Jim, you brought your sense of 
humor to this, as Mr. Spencer has. I wonder if you have any 
thoughts of humor breaking down some of the barriers and how 
you have utilized that in terms of your pushing forward and stand- 
ing up for what you really believe in? 

Mr. Warne. Well, Indian humor is something that we are well 
aware of in Indian Country. We utilize that laughter, and many 
times we have to laugh, because the alternative is just pain. 

Again, I think the key issue is to allow the non-Indian people to 
self-actualize the ignorance that they have been going through. It 
is just an amazing reality that the majority of American people 
think, why are you doing this? There is so many other things in 
Indian Country which I fully believe in. My wife is Hoopa from 
Northern California, and she was on her tribal council. And she 
was really working and advocating for Indian Country. And again, 
the mascot issue was down the line, because there were survival 
issues of getting potable water, housing, elders’ access to their 
homes and everything else, disability rates that are rampant, dia- 
betes has gotten so many of our communities. 
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All these things are there, so I see that the intellectual elements 
of this issue of institutional racism may be seen from some people 
that are just surviving on the reservation as something on the back 
burner. Because they are not sitting in the stands, looking at the 
non-Indian people dressed up and mostly inebriated, and unfortu- 
nately they are holding the hands of their children. And those kids, 
the next generation, are learning that oh, this is okay, to mock In- 
dian people. 

And when I have learned that we should not mock people, but 
fortunately, in an athletic environment, I can mock Indian people. 
And the reality of using humor from Indian Country, again, is a 
way I think also to try to make it how ridiculous it truly is that 
we are dealing with this in 2011. It is amazing to me as an elder 
in training that our elders that have led us, our traditional edu- 
cators, our wisdom keepers, have been utilized and mis-used in so 
many ways, in media and imagery and mascots is part of that. 

I will admit, when I was playing at Arizona State, I thought it 
was cool when the guy ran out with the Seminoles on his horse and 
threw the burning spear down. And of course, I would never have 
a burning spear, and he was in the wrong outfit as well. But there 
are so many things . And then I saw him and I go, wait a second, 
that is a white guy. And I was going, boy, oh, well, and unfortu- 
nately we didn’t beat them. I wish we did. 

But the reality is that these mascots and this imagery allows for 
ignorance in American society. Again, we must educate and truly 
address the issues that happen here in America once Columbus ar- 
rived, and then of course the 400 years of conflict and the past 100 
years of assimilation attempts. We are not going to assimilate. 
Some of us have. But many of us, and I believe the next genera- 
tion, will not. 

We are asking for your support to influence your peers, the vot- 
ing public, to hopefully see us in a different light, but more impor- 
tant, see that this is inappropriate and that we would never allow 
this with other cultures. And the seventh generation is here. Black 
Elk after the Wounded Knee Massacre said it would take seven 
generations to heal the circle. And those are the youth of today. 
They are going to be great leaders some day. I am a firm believer 
that one of those from that generation will be President of this 
United States. That is my dream. 

Thank you. 

Senator Udall. Thank you. I think that is a very appropriate 
way to close. I want to very sincerely thank all of our panelists 
today. I notice all the first panel is still here. I would just say to 
all of you, I think you have done a tremendous amount of good 
today in the testimony that you put forward. It was thoughtful, sin- 
cere, very powerful testimony. 

I hope that what will come from this, as we have talked about 
at the beginning of this hearing and many of you have talked about 
in your testimony, is that we all have a commitment to do away 
with these kinds of derogatory stereotypes. 

Thank you very much, and the hearing is adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 3:50 p.m., the Committee was adjourned.] 




APPENDIX 


Prepared Statement of Hon. Ben Nighthorse Campbell, U.S. Senator, 
Retired; Former Chairman, Senate Committee on Indian Affairs 

Chairman Akaka: 

I want to thank you and Vice Chairman Barrasso for the opportunity to share my 
thoughts today with the Committee. 

As you may be aware, in 1993, the Washington, DC professional football team, 
nicknamed the “Redskins” was seeking a new stadium to replace RFK Stadium. At 
that time, I introduced legislation to allow the District of Columbia to construct a 
new football stadium at the end of East Capitol Street. However, the bill also en- 
sured that the new facility would not be used to demean any racial group by prohib- 
iting the use of the new stadium by any person or organization exploiting any racial 
or ethnic group or using nomenclature that included a reference to real or alleged 
physical characteristics of Native Americans or any other group of human beings. 
I received a call from the Redskin’s owner at that time, Mr. Jack Kent Cooke. Mr. 
Cooke pointed out to me that changing the mascot would be very costly, and besides, 
polling data at that time found that over 80 percent of Redskins fans liked the nick- 
name. I pointed out to Mr. Cooke that if you commissioned a poll in 1900 asking 
if people approved of giving women the right to vote, the vast majority would have 
said “no”, but that didn’t make it right. Of course the Redskins kept their notorious 
moniker and simply built their stadium in handover, MD. 

Redskin fans were very angry about my desire to pressure their team into chang- 
ing its mascot name, citing that it was not meant to be derogatory, and that the 
team and their fans were respectful toward the image of the team. However, it was 
not the imagery I was taken aback by. Redskin is a very demeaning term for Indi- 
ans that hails back to the days when Indian people were hunted, and bounties paid 
for scalps, i.e. red-skins. Some argue that the reference was to the skin-color of In- 
dian people. My skin is not red, and I don’t know of any of my relatives who are. 
Can you imagine the outcry if the team had placed a proud, stately African Amer- 
ican image on the side of their helmets, but then used a pejorative name such as 
the “N” word, or referenced his skin color. The imagery doesn’t matter when the 
name is patently offensive. It should also be noted that Redskin founder, George 
Preston Marshall, was the last owner to allow his team to integrate, and that was 
not until the early 1960’s when he traded for Bobby Mitchell, only after being pres- 
sured by the NFL to integrate. Bobby Mitchell famously tells the story that at his 
first public appearance as a Redskin, he was encouraged by Mr. Marshall to sing 
“Dixie” with him. You can draw your own conclusions as to whether George Preston 
Marshall was concerned if the team name he chose was derogatory. Thankfully, my 
dear friend and fellow Cheyenne, Suzan Haijo of the Morningstar Foundation, con- 
tinues to fight this fight with the support of the National Congress of American In- 
dians and many in Indian Country. 

As an American Indian, I am disturbed that individuals, organizations, and 
groups continue to use terms and slogans that are disparaging and disrespectful to 
racial and ethnic groups. Although Native American people represent one of the 
smallest population groups, they seem to be disproportionately singled out when it 
comes to being caricatured as sports mascots. It is unfortunate, because as you and 
the Members of this Committee well know, the contributions Indian people have 
made to this country’s rich history have been significant. 

From the Navajo code-talkers of World War II to the ongoing war in Afghanistan, 
Native American men and women have served their country with distinction, in 
higher numbers per capita, than any ethnic group in America. Many of the foods 
we eat and medicines we use today have their origins in American Indian culture. 
In fact, the form of government, practiced within these very walls is rooted in the 
governmental practices of the Iroquois Confederacy. Yet, little respect is accorded 
Indian people in the name of “team spirit”. 

Mr. Chairman, a few years ago I recall a similar situation that involved the At- 
lanta Braves baseball organization, when many people in the Indian community 
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were offended, not only by the name “Braves” but also by the so-called tomahawk- 
chop cheer. Although the Braves organization asserted the name and chants used 
during the games were in recognition of the power, strength, and reverence of In- 
dian warriors, and intended to pay respect, not disparage Indian people; I will tell 
you that these practices are not only offensive to Indian people, but even if their 
intent is innocent, they perpetuate the stereotype that society has of Indian people. 

I would like to see more pro-active steps taken to stop stereotyping. For instance, 
during the 102nd Congress, Congress enacted the Treasury Appropriations bill of 
1993 with a provision that prohibited the Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco, and Firearms 
from appropriating any funds to approve any application for a certificate of label ap- 
proval that authorizes the use of the name “Crazy Horse” on any distilled spirit, 
wine, or malt beverage product. Using the memory of Chief Crazy Horse, a revered 
leader of the Lakota people, to sell and market alcoholic beverages was appalling 
and insulting to the generations of Native Americans who have suffered from the 
ravages of alcohol abuse. That was a pro-active position on this issue. There are 
many more steps we can take to end destructive stereotyping. 

I sincerely appreciate the support Members of this Committee and others in Con- 
gress have demonstrated in recognizing the seriousness of actions taken that dispar- 
age Native American people. I would like to commend those dedicated individuals 
whose efforts have fostered positive debate and understanding. Times are changing 
and many individuals and groups are becoming aware of the delicate nature of the 
use such terms and slogans. 

In my home State of Colorado, a principal at a Denver area high school took it 
upon himself to have the team mascot changed from the name “Redskins” to a more 
appropriate term, after recognizing the negative connotations of the term. I com- 
mended principal James Melhouse on the floor at that time for his courage and con- 
viction. When you’re in a position of authority, you sometimes have to make deci- 
sions that create a lot of animosity and anger. It takes great courage to make some 
of those decisions, as people take great offense when you want to change their tradi- 
tions, especially at their alma-mater. In one southeastern Colorado town, not far 
from the site of the Sand Creek Massacre, where women, children and elderly Chey- 
ennes were butchered by Colonel John Chivington and his regiment of Colorado Mi- 
litia, there is a high school whose mascot is the "Savages”, with accompanying In- 
dian imagery. When it was suggested that they change their name, the students and 
alumni were incensed, the standard retort was that they were “noble Savages”. 
Well, there is nothing noble about being a “Savage” and if they want to call them- 
selves that, I wish they would put a picture of Colonel Chivington on their uniforms, 
because my grandparents were not savages. 

As I said, societal norms are slowly changing all around this country. That doesn’t 
mean we should not fight racism, intentional or not, to continue to improve the at- 
mosphere for all people. I am happy to report that some folks don’t need to be prod- 
ded, for instance: Use of the term “Indians” as a mascot may not be offensive to 
many, but still seems, at the very least, unnecessary. That was the same conclusion 
drawn by two colleges in my home state, Adams State College and Colorado State 
University at Pueblo, who changed their team names to the ’“Grizzlies” and 
’“Thunderwolves” respectively. I’m a great believer in traditions, but believe me, 
there’s a big difference in what a name means to Indian people and what it means 
to everyone else. I applaud those who are willing to make new traditions. 

I am aware that some schools and sports teams have taken the names of tribes 
as their official mascot. I do not see a problem with that as long as the entity in 
question has obtained written permission from the tribal leadership of the named 
tribe and uses respectful imagery. I have no desire to influence folks one way or 
another on those tribal decisions. 

I am not unsympathetic to those who note the high cost of marketing for new 
mascots, but often the price of doing what is right proves to be an investment in 
the future. I truly believe the good will generated will pay bigger dividends for 
teams over the long run, and true fans will gladly cloak themselves in the new rega- 
lia that celebrates a new age for their team. 

Mr. Chairman, I thank you for bringing attention to this important issue. I thank 
you for your many years of service to Indian Country. Most of all, I thank you for 
your friendship. 


Prepared Statement of Bonita Cleveland, Chair, Quileute Tribe 

Three weeks ago, this Committee held a hearing on Senator Cantwell’s tsunami 
protection legislation, S. 636, to help save our children and elders. Since that time, 
there have been many media stories on the tsunami danger to our Tribe and the 
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legislation. For the most part, the response to the legislation has heen very positive, 
and the Trihe is very grateful for this support. Unfortunately, some of the on-line 
responses to the reports and editorials have reflected the worst of racist stereo- 
typing, the subject of today’s hearing. On hehalf of my people, I want to express our 
sadness about this stereotyping, and we are very appreciative that Mr. Chaske 
Spencer would agree to submit the Tribe’s statement for the record of the Commit- 
tee’s hearing. 

The Quileute Tribe first wants to congratulate Mr. Spencer on his dedication and 
perseverance to his craft as a Native American actor. His service to Native Amer- 
ican communities through his United Global Shift philanthropic program has been 
significant and cherished by Native Americans. Mr. Spencer understands both the 
important and severity of today’s hearing topic as an artist who is dedicated and 
determined to shift negative mindsets and stereotypes. Our Tribe commends Mr. 
Spencer on his artistic choices, and his continuing desire to create a positive impres- 
sion of Native Americans in films and TV. 

From his starring roles in the “Twilight” movies, Mr. Spencer has become aware 
that the reality of the Quileute Tribe is far different from Hollywood’s portrayal. 
The Quileute Tribe is enormously appreciative of Mr. Spencer’s understanding of the 
real tsunami dangers faced by Quileute children and elders. We are also grateful 
for the many expressions of concern from “Twilight” fans for the real-world tsunami 
danger faced by the Quileute Tribe. While the Tribe has been appalled at some of 
the racist statements made regarding our people, we have faith that Mr. Spencer 
and Twilight fans will continue to fight against racism whenever it occurs. 

We are very proud that Mr. Spencer is appearing before the Committee as a 
strong voice against stereotypes. On behalf of the Quileute people, I say Wa-ta-lich- 
ta asoos ta. Wa-ta-lich-ta asoos ta. Wa-ta-lich-ta asoos ta. Translation: Thank you 
from the bottom of my heart. 


Prepared Statement of Angela Aleiss, Ph.D., Visiting Assistant Professor at 

THE University of California — Los Angeles; Professor, California State 

University — Long Beach 

I am currently a Visiting Assistant Professor at the University of California, Los 
Angeles and also teach at California State University, Long Beach. I received my 
Ph.D. in film history from Columbia University and am the author of the book Mak- 
ing the White Man’s Indian: Native Americans and Hollywood Movies (2005). In 
1994, I was a Fulbright Scholar as a part of the Canada-U.S. Fulbright Exchange 
Program at the University of Toronto where I studied Native Canadian images in 
film. 

Chairman Akaka and Honorable Members of the Committee, I am honored to 
have received your invitation to submit testimony on this important issue. My focus 
will be specifically on a few topics that are often overlooked but nevertheless influ- 
ence today’s Native American images in motion pictures. 

One of the recurring and disturbing themes that I’ve noticed in my research is 
that Hollywood Westerns virtually dominate Native American images. That’s not 
surprising given that Native Americans traditionally have been associated with the 
Western myth: from the Dime Novel tales and the paintings of Frederic Remington 
to the Wild West shows of Buffalo Bill Cody and the popular Western movie and 
TV series, Indians appear to be inextricably linked to a remote frontier era. Their 
portrayals have ranged from sjunpathetic to negative; nevertheless, Indians rarely 
appear in contemporary stories, if I may say so, the confinement of Native Ameri- 
cans to nostalgic Westerns is a bit like restricting African Americans to the ante- 
bellum days in the Old South. The practice ignores the fact that Indians are people 
here among the rest of us with individual identities and problems of their own. 

American audiences are partly to blame. Unfortunately, when non-Western films 
with an Indian theme do appear, moviegoers show little interest. When I researched 
my book, I was amazed to discover that throughout Hollywood history, box-office 
grosses for Native American stories in non-Westerns were considerably lower than 
Westerns. As far back as 1930s, the unknown but compelling film Eskimo (the dia- 
logue was in the Inuit language and subtitled in English) and the Pulitzer Prize- 
winning story of Laughing Boy disappeared from screens after barely a week in 
movie theaters. Conversely, a few years later. The Plainsman, a rousing Cecil B. 
DeMille Western about the exploits of Buffalo Bill Cody and Wild Bill Hickok, fol- 
lowed by Stagecoach, Texas Rangers, and Union Pacific, drew enormous lines at box 
offices. As the Native American filmmaker Chris Eyre (Smoke Signals, Skins, Edge 
of America ) once told me, the problem in Hollywood is that supply and demand dic- 
tate that Indians are romanticized and continue to be romanticized in the Western. 
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The Westerns of today, although a far cry from the hostile warriors of The 
Plainsman, still dominate the Native American’s image: Dances With Wolves earned 
a whopping domestic total gross of $184 million followed by Maverick’s $102 million. 
But non-Western Indian-themed stories like Powwow Highway ($284,000), 
Thunderheart ($23 million), Smoke Signals ($7 million), Windtalkers ($41 million). 
The Education of Little Tree ($323,000), and Flags of Our Fathers ($34 million) con- 
tinue to show that few Americans accept contemporary Indian life as entertainment. 
David Robb, former writer of minority and legal affairs for the Hollywood Reporter, 
believes that this pattern affects not only our perceptions of Native Americans but 
Indians themselves: “It relegates Indian people to a distinct past. It stigmatizes In- 
dian people and makes them non-existent today.” 

That brings me to my next point. The novels and movies of the popular Twilight 
series are set in contemporary society and feature Quileute Indians who can trans- 
form into wolves. Twilight’s supernatural stories have earned tremendous revenues. 
Others have already pointed out that Twilight’s Native Americans have significant 
roles in the series. 

But beyond Twilight’s teen love triangle are a few disturbing traits of its Quileute 
characters. The theme of individual choice is essential to Twilight: the stories’ vam- 
pire hero Edward consistently refers to his moral obligation to exercise individual 
choice. On the contrary. Twilight’s Native Americans lack self control and the ability 
to choose: Edward’s Quileute rival Jacob transforms into a wolf because, he says, 
“I was born this way. It’s not a lifestyle choice. I can’t help it.” {The Twilight Saga: 
New Moon) Furthermore, Jacob’s last name is Black and in the novel New Moon, 
he is described as having russet skin and a quick, uncontrollable temper. 

Jacob’s wolf traits can be dangerous. In New Moon, Jacob warns his human friend 
Bella that if he gets too upset, he will turn into a wolf and she might get hurt. Ja- 
cob’s Quileute friend Sam Uley also has a capricious temper: in New Moon, Sam’s 
fiancee Emily has three thick red lines on the right side of her face that “extend 
all the way down her arm to the back of her right hand.” Apparently, Sam lost con- 
trol during one of his wolf transformation episodes and left deep scars on Emily. 

I doubt Twilight’s author and filmmakers intended to invoke misleading stereo- 
types. But the references of “dark” to the Quileute, their impulsive and irrational 
nature, and their inclination toward violence are a reversion to the negative images 
we hope to eradicate. As a professor, scholar, and writer, I believe that cultural 
awareness and education will help curb these problematic representations. 

Thank you very much for the opportunity to present this testimony before the 
Senate panel. 
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Prepared Statement of David M. Gipp, President, United Tribes Technical 

College 


Mr. Chairraan and msmbers of the Committee; Hiasik you. for inviting me to teslHy at your 

May S, 20 1 1 , hearing o.n the impel of mcisl stereotypes on Indigenous peoples. I \ws unable to 

do so following the hearing dale change, but am pleased to offer this written statement for the 
hearing record. 

I offer this testimony regarding the “Impact of Racist Stereotypes on Indigenous People” as an 
educator with more than 40 years of experience In the education of American indians, and as a 
Lakota person, 1 am a member of the Standing Rock Tribe located in North and South Dakota 
and have been President of United Tribes Technical College, located in Bismarck, North Dakota, 
since 1977. lama 1%9 graduate of the University of North Dakota (UND), which continues to 
use a stereotypical image of an American Indian as its athletic logo, and a nickname wMclj 
denotes a stereotypical view of American Indians as warriors; "The Fighting Sioux.” 

First, I want to acknowledge, as have many of the other witnesses, that the issue of stereotypes is 
not at the top of the list of issues important to American Indian leaders and scholars. Nor ts it an 
issue to which I, or most of my colleagues, have previously devoted a great ded of attention. 
Because of that, many American Indians often take it for granted that we will be used as 
stereotypes. The harm this causes is not acknowledged, and in some cases, there is a denial that 
harm actaaiiy occurs from the use of stereotypical images and slogans. 

It is my experience as an educator, and student, that racial stereotypes of American Indians, as 
portrayed by mascots, logos and nicknames used by predominantly non-Indian schools for their 
athletic teams, and in other media and venues, have a strong negative impact on the American 
Indian population. It is an impact tlmt is both subtle and iaimedkte. 

I first became aware of th.e impact of a stereotypical logo and mascot when I tws a student at 
UND in the 1 960s. Then, the .logo for UND was "Samniy the Sioux,” a cartoon-like figure not 
much different than “Sambo," a caricature of a blaric person now much out of fcvor. Along with 
a few other Amerioan Indian students at UND‘, 1 helped organize the University of North Dakota 


‘ When I gradoaled in 1 969, Ifiere were foiwr than 20 American Indians stoiMts attending UND, new Mieie ste 
more \hm 400. 
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Indian Student AssociatioB, and amang other tilings, CBOipaigned to have die caricatura 
discontinued. It was retired after I graduated, bat has been replaced by a generic caricature of an 
American Indian - which still remains offensive* and batmfti!.* 

Battling the caricature of mi American Indian at UND made life more di fficult for us as studcnt.s, 
American Indians who attend UND first and foremost wanted an education. We did not want lo 
be portrayed in a stereotypical manner every titne- a UND athletic team was in competition, but i f 
that was the price of a good education, that ivas a price we had to pay. Stilt, we felt wc had to 
make the effort to seekto discontinue the use of a caricature of American Indians, past and 
present,, no matter what the risk. 

Use of the generic image of an American Indian has not lessened the ptoWenM for Atnerioan 
Indian students who attend UND. As Dr. Leigh Jeaaotte, the long time Director of the 
American Indian Student Services program at UND, has noted, American Indian students are 
usually asked to take a position on the logo soon after they arrive. If a student has a strong 
opinion, it can make their education more difficult. Many, including some of my relatives, have 
simply not wanted to risk offending others and have instead remained silent in spite of the racist 
overtones that constantly surroimd the use of the logo and nickname. For many years, UND 
professors, acting through their Faculty Senate, have sought to disoontinue the logo and 
nickname. They recognize firsthand the negative impact the controversy has on students and 
their education at UND. 

The educational impact of the logo issue has been recognized by those who review the 
educational structure of UND. When UND was last accredited in 2004, the North Central 
Assootation of Colleges and Schools (NCA) discussed the logo in the academic section of the 
leaooreditation report. It said: 

"It Is the considered Judgment of the visiting team that the continued use of the 
Indianhead logo and the 'Fighting Sioux' nickname reduces the university's ability 
to accomplish Its purpose and diminishes its educational mission." fAccreditation 
report for UND, from NCA, 2004.) 

This teport was filed about one year before the National Collegiate Athletic Association (NCAA) 
issued its rule regarding the use of mascots and logos by member colleges and miiversities. . 

The July, 2005 rule deemed their use to be “hostile and abusive,” and banned their use in post- 
season tournaments sponsored by the NCAA. The rule listed 1 8 colleges and univeisltics still 
using American Indian themed mascots or logos, including UND. As of 201 1, all but UND 
have complied with the rule, and a few haire used an exception to the rule through obtairung the 
consent of what are termed “namesake" tribes.'^ 


^ The very word “Sioux" , reierrlng lo those of Lakota, D^oUt snd Nakota speaking tribes. Is most i^ely a 
pejotativc tenm Bieaatag “little srate”, md was not used by die Lakota, Dakota or Nakota people tiemsehes. 

* See the refereuces in the SesBiaony of Steptenie Fiyba^ provided to the Coinmiiiee on May S, 20 ! 1, which 
provide many examples and studies of the problems asroested with stereotyping of Aiaeriean Indians. 

* This rote was issued alter a ive-year exliausBve Miidy of die use of hostile and abusive logos and mascots by the 
NCAA, 
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Noiwitiistmdiiig lie NCAA sanctions, North Dahl’s State Board of Higlier Education (SBHE), 
the governing body of the slate’s colleges and nniveisilks, has been resistant to and ineffective 
in retiring the UND logo and nickname, I believe fltis is largely due to the nature of how certain 
indivldoals and interests m the state can bring to bear dieir economic, social and political power 
to continue to perpetuate the stereotype despite almost universal opposition to it by Lakola and 
Dakota tri tal nations, the United Tribes of North Dakota, most national Americsn Indian 
oigBniations and many mainsteam professional organizations such as the American 
Psychological Association. 

Over the past 12 years the UND experience illustrates the oontrol non-Indians have over 
stereotypes assooiited ■with American Indians. It also reflects a culture that routinely ignores the 
civil rights of students and others impacted negatively by the mckname and logo controversy. As 
an educator and President of United Tribes Technical College (UTTC), this issue has remainetl 
important to me, and to our College. Some of our students go on to seek degrees at UND, 
because it is a good school. UTTC has taken the position that the education and civil rights of 
our American Indian students, and indeed, of all students attending UND, should not be 
compromised because of the use of a stereotypical Indian themed logo. 

As a result of this position, UTTC has supported an end to the use of the present UND logo as 
reflected in a resolution passed in 2005 . With the general support of our Board of Directors, 
composed of the Chairs and one other delegate from the five Tribes with a presence in North 
Dakota, we have written letters of support and made other efforts to help bring about an orderly 
change to UNO’s logo, including supporting NCAA’s rule regarding use of the logo. 

One would think that the SBIIE would have long since taken notice of the opposition to the !ogo 
and nickname and sought w replace it with something less offensive. At one point in the 
relatively recent past, that seemed to be happening. In 1999, UND officials appointed a 
committee to consider the issue of changing the mckname and logo. That committee met several 
times publicly, UND officials agreed privately that the logo was likely to be changed. 

However, in December, 2000, following a letter from a wealthy UND alumnus who was, at file 
time, constructing a world-class hockey arena for use by the UND NCAA Division I hockey 
team, the SBHE put an abrupt halt to any consideration of a name change.® The arena, now 
called the Ralph Engelstad Arena (REA) in honor of its benefactor, is festooned with the UND 
logo, affixed to many of the arena’s features, and includes a UND logo permanently set in the 
floor in concrete. Many Native Americans, including students, will not set foot in the REA 
because of tlie logos, in part because they will not knowingly step on the logo, wWch indudes a 
depiction of an eagle feather as a part of its caricature. 

Since Mr. Eiigdsiad’s letter, the logo issue has remained ever present at UND. After the NCAA 
announced its rule in 2005, the conflict continued when the SBHE took the NCAA to court. The 
lawsuit was llindcd by private unnamed benefactors, but was brought in the name of the State of 
North Dakota by the SBHE. The result was a settlement, affirmed by a North Dakota state court 


’ The benefactor tSreatemed in his tetter (s stop the consmicttei of die arena if the UMD logo were changed. The 
hockey arena cost an sslintated SltW iniSfoa to constoict. Hie UND hockey tcasn has sovetni times been the HCAA 
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in 2007, which said that UND could continue to use the logo and nickname if it obtained the 
consent of the Standing Rock Sioux Tribe and the Spirit Lake Tribe, two federally recognized 
Tribes wiiose members are primarily Lakola. and Dakota, by November 30, 201 0. It is important 
to note, horvever, that the Standing Rook and Spirit Lake Tribes were not parties to tlic lawsuit. 

This seUlement pushed the efforts of logo supporters into high gear. Many wrote letters to 
newspaper editors, published comments on the internet and elsewhere critical of American 
Indians, making racist comments that said, in efibet, “If you don’t like the UND logo, the SBIIE 
should discontinue all Indian programs at UND”*’ Unfortunately, diose comments, and others 
that are racially motivated, are continuing to this day. As a visible representative of opposition 
to the logo, I became the target of some of these attacks. No UND official or state government 
oflicial, including the SBIIE, has ever publicly condemned such statements, which has the 
appearance of giving license to the inflammatory commentary. 

After the NCAA soHlcn'iont was reached, pressure fi-om the REA and other UND alumni was put 
first on the Spirit Lake Tribe, which held a refetendiun in 2009 on the logo issue. That 
referendum gave approval to the use of the logo by a wide mar^n and pressure then was applied 
to the Standing Rock Tribe. 

Unlike Spirit Lake, tiie Standing Rock Tribe did not have any consliliuionai provision for a 
referEndum on any issue. Petitions were filed with the Council by both supporters of the logo 
and non-supporleis, with those opposing the logo containing slightly more signatures. Outside 
pressure was immense, coming from non-Indian UND alumni, slate officials, officials fiom the 
REA and others. Yet, by a wide margin, the Standing Rock Tribal council voted to stand by its 
previous resolutions in opposition to the logo and nickname and not to consider the issue. The 
Tribal Chairman explained, at one point, that the Tribe had many other mote serious issues that 
needed attention. 

Even before (he deadline, the SBIIE had begun the process of eliminating the logo. Abiding by 
the NCAA schedule outlined in the 2007 settlement, UND officials appointed committees and a 


^ Here arc several examples verbatlai rroiraervspapcronlinecoannents showing hew UND nickname Tans express 
stureetypical views when their appropriation of the idenrity is ihreacened: heather t. Fargo. ND, 05/15/200? 6:43 
AM, Just keep the name ...its been around this long. Ifithappensperhaps all tbe narire am ericans should lose their 

free schooling, housing, meals 1 certainly will not beconlrubuting to their casinos anymore... ..it all slaned whh 

the native amcricans etylng about the name being o0rensive_.lei5sce how things will get oflensivc if all the ireebies 
are taken away, that should he mandatory if the Sioux nickname Is taken away! !i!i drug d., Mayvitle, ND, 
05/13/2Q09 11:29 AM, guess they are still pisL about wlmt happcnetl 150 years ago with the land, now how will they 
blame cveryxine else lurtnishing the free housing and everything cl sc on the reservatrions. May 14, 2009 4:00 PM, 
Tim N. Fargo, ND, Why don’t the Native Americans go to their local Commutiity College instead of being abused at 
UNO and it’s institutionalized racism? With the Nickname gone I think it would clear Ihe way to remove tlie Nadve 
American Programs that affer no benefit to the citizens of North Dakota, and certainly no bencllt to the Univcrsily. 
May 15, 2009 9xt0 AM, Griao E. Sauk Rapids, MN , I have no respect fbr Uie Native Anierican Sioux Tribe or any 
other trib B I f this liappcns. All I have to say is Ihnt we need to quit support llrein, Al I fan s of the S ioux ne ed to stop 
contributing to them. By this 1 mean all yon supportere need to do is to quit going to there casino’s and dropping 
money into there pockets and see how they like that. I think if every Sioux fan did Ihis it would have little impact on 
what they would be saying about eliminaling the Stoax nickname. Fass tins on to ail fans of the Sioux and make sure 
you don’t support the indian tribes in any way. Roraentber your just fining there pockets with wealth by doing this 
lets make them hurt! ! 
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process was established that would have allowed the logo to be relitcd by tie settlement deadline 
of November 30, 2012. Tliis occu«ed in the fece of an unsaccessful lawsuit, going all the my 
to the North Dakota Supreme Court, which tried to force UND to wait until November 30, 2010 
to begin the process of changing the logo. 

Once the deadline of (he NCAA settlement was pa^ed, (the end of November, 2010), most 
assumed that the SBHB would move forward and retire the logo and nickname. Instead, the 
North Dakota legislatwe, in its recent biennial session, considered three bills all designed So stop 
the logo ftom being changed. This occurred despite the fact that the Standing Rock Tribe had 
not approved the logo by the deadline, despite the settlement that had been reached with NCA.A, 
and despite the North Dakota Supreme Court niling in 2010 affirming the right of the SBNE to 
manage the affairs of UND. At one point, press reports slated that pro-logo supporters were 
flooding the e-mail boxes of legislators in support of the logo at a rate of 1 00 - 1 . One o f these 
bilis was eventually enacted by the state legislature, and signed into law by the Governor in early 
April of this year. 

The bill says that UND’s logo and nickname will remain the “Fi^ring Sioux.” This result 
ocemred even after the early warning of the state Attorney General, himself a logo supporter, 
ttat the bills under consideration were likely unconstitutional under the North Dakota 
constitution. The North Dakota constitution provides that the SBHE has authori^ over hi^er 
education, not the legislature. 

As a result of the legislation, SBIiE discontinued its efforts, once again, to retire the UND logo 
and niokname. The board ruled tiiat merchandise displaying the logo may continue to be sold. It 
seems clear that American Indian students who oppose the logo will continue to be subjected to 
condemnation for foeir opposition. The civil rights of UND American Indian students who 
opposed the logo will continue to be violated. And, UND’s student athletes will be subject to 
the NCAA rule on post-season competition as the NCAA has indicated that it will abide by the 
ru le in place, and will not change its mind on the basis of the new law passed by North Dakota’s 
tegislature. 

\Vliat happens next in this saga is not clear. Some legislators have challenged the 
constitutionality of the new logo statute, asking for an Attorney General’s opinion on the issue. 
Further, as Erich Longie, a Spirit Lake Tribal citizen and longtime logo opponent has stated 
publicly, the logo issue will not go away. 

W.at has not yet happened, although students and supportive faculty have discussed this for 
many years, is a full scale civil rights lawsuit against UND for violating the rights of American 
Indian students to be fairly treated at the University and to receive an education free of racial 
bias, Die basis for such claims is that their education has been compromised because of the logo 
and nicknam.e and the surrounding controversy. It is my understanding that such a lawsuit, and 
hopefully a full scale investigation of these violations, will begin soon. 

UND officials claimed in 2005 that a civil rights investigation by the U.S. Commission on Civil 
Ri^,ts had already occurred and no finding of miy vioiations was made. Since that report, other 
incidents have occurred which call into question those findings, including a sorority party whore 
men and women dressed up as Indians, and other incidents involving opponents of the logo and 
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katning for all citizens is a feiiilameiital lesponaKK^ of policy makers and adiBioistiatots. 
CoBtlnued we of the niclmamc and logo desta^ those effijiia and detracts from the spirit imd 
misste# of M^sr ediiogtion. If UND aspires to to the premier edtiosliofial institattoa it hopes to 
fce, it maa east off its steteotypW periled of Am®fiaii todtans aad wspest obt civil rights. 
Amensan ItiilmBs rensaia in North Ameriaa. Wc remain, cifeeas of oar Trilal Nations, an 
affiliation that the UA l«s tried many times to erase lltrongli such efforts as the Mian Removal 
Act (1 83 1); the Allotmait Act of 1 887 (the “Dawes Act”) and polMes of forced assiintlation In 
the 1950s. 

Tli« state of Norilt Dakota has enacted teglslatiffli regarfing the UND togo wMcb ignores the 
sovereign state of the Standing Rook Tribe and Us elected government. That aiesae is mj attanpt 
to diaiaish ttw polMod relationship American Indians have with the liiuted Slat® under the 
0,S. ConsttotioB. Le^sTating a stereotype of American Indians is an affront to who we «. 

As an Anwricait Indian oifissea of my Tribal Nation, and as a United States citizen and military 
veteran, I am proud to unite with my colleagaes io s^ing: 

*‘I a* not m mascot*’ 

Thar* yoti for recopizing the Importance of tMs snbject and for file oppoitoaity to provide this 
test,imony. 


Prepared Statement of Harlyn Geronimo on Behalf of Geronimo, Historic 
Apache Leader and His Surviving Lineal Descendants 

Whether it was intended only to name the military operation to kill or capture 
Osama Bin Laden or to give Osama Bin Laden himself the code name Geronimo, 
either was an outrageous insult and mistake. And it is clear from the military 
records released that the name Geronimo was used at times by military personnel 
involved for both the military operation and for Osama Bin Laden himself. 

Obviously to equate Geronimo with Osama Bin Laden is an unpardonable slander 
of Native America and its most famous leader in history. 

And to call the operation to kill or capture Osama Bin Laden by the name Geron- 
imo is such a subversion of history that it also defames a great human spirit and 
Native American leader. For Geronimo himself was the focus of precisely such an 
operation by the U.S. military, an operation that assured Geronimo a lasting place 
in American and human history. 

The Encyclopedia Britannica (1967, Volume 10, page 362) has described the real 
Operation Geronimo in the following words: 

During this last campaign, which lasted 18 months, no fewer than 5,000 troops 
and 500 Indian auxiliaries had been employed in the apprehension of a band 
of Apaches comprising only 35 men, 8 boys and 101 women, who operated in 
two countries without bases of supply. Army and civilian losses totaled 95; 
Mexican losses were heavy, but unknown; Geronimo’s losses were 13 killed, but 
none from direct U.S. Army action. 

Geronimo was not killed and was not captured. After the Chiricahua Band of 
Apaches were taken from reservations in Arizona Territory and New Mexico to Ft. 
Marion, Florida, Geronimo and his warriors saw no chance of reuniting with their 
people except by surrender with the promise that they would be reunited with their 
tribe. 

General Miles promised: “There is plenty of timber, water, and grass in the land 
to which I will send you. You will live with your tribe and with your family. If you 
agree to this treaty you shall see your family within five days.” None of the prom- 
ises were kept. 

Nearly half the Chiricahua band, the band of Cochise, died in Florida and later 
in Alabama within several years before being moved to Ft. Sill, Oklahoma. Geron- 
imo was held a prisoner of war for the remaining 23 years of his life, though he 
was a major attraction at the Louisiana Purchase Exposition in St. Louis in 1904 
and was second only to President Elect Theodore Roosevelt in the applause received 
along the Inaugural Parade route of 1905. 

But Geronimo died a prisoner of war at Ft. Sill in February 1909. His bodily re- 
mains, if none were removed as has been alleged, are to this day in the Ft. Sill 
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Apache Prisoner of War Cemetery despite his repeated requests to return to the 
headwaters of the Gila River in the Gila National Forest and within what was the 
first forest wilderness area designated in the U.S., in western New Mexico. 

As the son of a grandson of Geronimo, who as a U.S. soldier fought at Omaha 
Beach on D Day and across West Europe to the Rhine in World War II, and having 
myself served two tours of duty in Vietnam during that war, I must respectfully re- 
quest from the President, our Commander-in-Chief, or his Secretary at the Depart- 
ment of Defense, a full explanation of how this disgraceful use of my great grand- 
father’s name occurred, a full apology for the grievous insult after all that Native 
Americans have suffered and the expungement from all the records of the U.S. gov- 
ernment this use of the name Geronimo. Leaving only for history the fact this insult 
to Native Americans occurred in all its pity. 


Prepared Statement of the Indigenous Peoples Working Group 

On behalf of members of the Indigenous Peoples Working Group, we thank the 
Committee for shining a spotlight on the crucial issue of the impact of racist stereo- 
types on Indigenous peoples by holding its important hearing earlier this month. 
The IPWG is a project of the Social Investment Forum and is comprised of various 
socially responsible investors. Further we work closely with members of the Inter- 
faith Center on Corporate Responsibility that are concerned about these issues too. 

As investors, members of the IPWG have called upon partners and sponsors of 
the Washington National Football League (NFL) professional football organization, 
including the FedEx Corporation and Bank of America, to cease their support of the 
team’s racist name. We would like the owners of the Washington professional foot- 
ball organization to cease using the team’s disparaging name and to change it to 
something that does not offend any peoples. We are gravely concerned about their 
use, sponsorship and promotion of such an egregious affront to Native American na- 
tions and people. 

The Washington NFL franchise uses a name that is a racial slur and we under- 
stand that it traces its origin to colonial times when bloody skins of Native men, 
women and children were exchanged for bounty and traded like animal hides. The 
name was not a honorific then and it is not one now. 

All the major Native American organizations have called for the end of the mod- 
ern commodification of their peoples and symbols in sports and in popular culture 
generally, and all have called for the name of the Washington team to be elimi- 
nated. The Glass Ceiling Commission’s report by American Indian scholars, “Bar- 
riers To Workplace Advancement Experienced by Native Americans,” concluded that 
“stereotypes and negative tags” have a detrimental impact on American Indian peo- 
ple in the work environment. 

In 1992, seven prominent Native American people filed suit before the U.S. Patent 
and Trademark Office (USPTO), seeking cancellation of trademark protection li- 
censes for the football team’s name. In 1999, three judges of the USPTO issued a 
145-page opinion that sided with the Native American plaintiffs and cancelled the 
trademark licenses. The trademark judges ruled that the Washington team’s name 
is disparaging and holds Native Americans up to contempt and ill-repute. 

The seven plaintiffs wrote to the new owners of the NFL franchise, requesting a 
meeting, and thirteen national Native American organizations wrote to the NFL 
commissioner, imploring him to order a name change and to accept the ruling of 
the USPTO. Neither the owners nor the commissioner bothered to respond to the 
letters. Instead, the new owners appealed the USPTO decision, which the Native 
American plaintiffs and their pro bono attorneys were forced to defend for the next 
ten years. Their case ended when the U.S. Supreme Court declined to review a fed- 
eral appellate ruling, not on the merits, but on the technicality of laches, which the 
trial court defined as the plaintiffs having waited too long after reaching their 18th 
birthdays to file their case. 

The USPTO, in 1994, had rejected all of the NFL franchise’s affirmative defenses, 
including laches, because there is an overriding public policy issue at stake: whether 
the federal government should provide trademark benefits and protections that dis- 
parage Native Americans. The USPTO admitted it made a mistake in granting 
trademark licenses for the NFL team’s name, but the Native American plaintiffs 
had to bear the burden of the federal government’s mistakes in issuing licenses for 
racist material. 

In 2006, a second group of Native American people-young people between the 
ages of 18 and 24, who do not have a laches issue as defined by the federal courts- 
filed the identical legal action before the USPTO. Now, these young people and their 
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pro bono counsel are seeking a decision on the merits of the case. We trust and hope 
that the USPTO will rule on their side. 

We are concerned that these young Native American people then would be bur- 
dened with protecting the USPTO’s ruling in the federal courts. It is for this reason 
and for the broad goal of ending federal protections for anti-Indian racist stereo- 
types that members of the IPWG supports the legislation proposed by The Morning 
Star Institute to recognize the USPTO’s errors in granting trademark licenses to the 
Washington football franchise, to uphold the USPTO’s 1999 decision on the merits 
in Harjo et al v. Pro Football, Inc., and to cancel the existing trademark licenses. 

Members of the IPWG would be honored to work with the Committee to address 
this important issue. The Committee has the power to advance remedies to the vio- 
lations of human, civil and international rights experienced by Native American 
peoples on a daily basis, so long as these discriminatory, racist slurs are tolerated, 
especially in the U.S. Capitol. 

Thank you for adding this statement to the hearing record. 

Attachment 
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Boston Common Asset Management 

Notes on corpoi’ate human rights policies and connection to corporate sponsorship of 
Washington NFL football team and its racist name 

May 19, 2011 

1. For full list of corporate human rights policies and links noted below see this 
webpage: Company policy statements on human rights 
http://vAvw.hasiness-humanrlghts.org/Documents/Pollcies 

2. Examples of coiupaiiies witli human riglits policies in related industries: 
Transportation, logistics, business services, travel & tourism. 

Transportation & Logistics 

1. British Ainvays: "Code of Conduct" [PDF] 

2. KPN: "CSR Policy" 

3. Nippon Express; "Compliance Regulations" [PDF] 

[see pg. 12 - also pg, 35] 

4. Nippon Yusen: "NYK Group Mission Statement” 

5. Stagecoach: "Code of Business Conduct" [PDF] 

[see “Human Rights" section] 

Business Services, Travel & Tourism 

6. Giuup 4 Securicor; "Business Etliics Policy" 

7. InterContinental Hotels; "Corporate Responsibility Report" 

8. Marriott; "Human Rights Policy Statement" [PDF] 

9. Ritz-Carlton; "Human Rights Policy Statement" [PDF] 

10. Securitas: "Code of Conduct" [PDF] 

11. Sodexo; Policy on Respecting Human Rights [PDF] 

12. Royal Caribbean Cruises: “Human Rights Statement" [DOC] 

13. Starwood Hotels &. Resorts [PDF] 

3. Responslhillty of business enterprises for examining, addressing and 
mitigating their adverse human lights impacts, Rnal "Ruggle Report” 
(http://www.ohchr.org/EN/Issues/Tra'nsnationalCorporations/Pages/Reports,aspx). 
Guiding Principles on Business and Human Rights; Implementing the United Nations 
“Protect^ Respect and Remedy" Framework, Prof. John Ruggie, March 21, 2011 

Human rights due diligence 

17. In order to identify, prevent, mitigate and account for ho w they address their 
adverse human rights Impacts, business enterprises should carry out human rights due 
diligence. The process should include assessing actual and potential human rights 
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impacts, integrating and acting upon the findings, tracking responses, and 
communicating how impacts are addressed. Human rights due diligence! 

[a) Should cover adverse human rights impacts that the business enterprise may 
cause or contribute to througii its own activities, orwhicb may be directly linked to Its 
operations, products or services by its business relationships: 

[b) Will vaiy i n complexity with the size of die b usi ness e nterprise, the risk of 
severe human rights impacts, and the nature and context of its operatians: 

[c) Should be ongoing, recognizing that the human rights risks may change over 
time as the business enterprise's aperations and operating context evolve. 

4. Necessity of companios respecting the cultures of Indigenous Peoples by not 
supporting the use of racist names and logos, per releva at sections of the United 
Nations Declaration on the lUghts of Indigenous Peoples. 

Article 11 

1. Indigenous peoples have the right to practice and revitalize their cultural 
traditions and customs. This includes the rl^t to maintain, protect and develop 
the past, prasent and future manifestalions of their cultures, such as 
archaeological and historical sites, artifacts, designs, ceremonies, technologies 
and visual and performing aits and literature. 

2. States shall provide redress through effective mechanisms, which may include 
restitution, daveloped in conjunction with indigenous peoples. With respect to 
their cultural, intellectual, religious and Spiritual property taken without their 
ft'ee, prior and informed consent or in violation of their laws, traditions and 
customs. 

Article 31 

1. Indigenous peoples have the right to maintain, control, protect and develop their 
cultural heritage, traditional knowledge and traditional cultural expressions, as 
well as the manifestations of their sciences, technologies and cultures, including 
human and genetic resources, seeds, medicines, knowledge of the properties of 
fauna and flora, oral traditions, literatures, designs, sports and traditional games 
and visual and perltimimg arts. They also have the right to maintain, control, 
protect and dei^op their Intellectual property over such cultural heritage, 
traditional knondedge. and traditional caltisrai expressions. 

2. In conjunction with in digenouspeoples, States sh all take effecti ve measures to 
recognize and protect the exercise of these rights. 

5. Context for intertiationally recognized human rights noted abnvc and FedEx's 
corporate sponsorship of the Washington NFL Football team via its naming rights 
to its football stadium and other business ties u.sing team name and logo, 

Various documents such as the amicus briefe in support of Harjo etal v. Pro Football Inc. 
before the US Supreme Court dstai! how the team's name is disparaptig and 
contemptuous of American indian peoples and huitfiil ,for Native youtii. Therefore they 
are adverse human rights Impaets, per final Ruggie report 


Prepared Statement of Jesse A. Steinfeldt, Ph.D., Assistant Professor, 
Counseling and Educational Psychology, Indiana University — Bloomington 

Thank you for the opportunity to share my perspectives and participate in these 
hearings. This is a very necessary area of inquiry, and I am pleased that the Senate 
Committee on Indian Affairs has taken the steps to engage in a discussion about 
this serious issue. The use of American Indian culture and imagery by sports teams 
{e.g., Indians, Redskins, Fighting Sioux) is a practice that has a longstanding his- 
tory and tradition in our society. The omnipresence of these images gives members 
of mainstream society the misperception that this is an accepted practice that hon- 
ors and respects the American Indian communities depicted. Subsequently, we need 
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to provide opportunities for members of society to have an informed and civil dia- 
logue about this harmful practice that is hegemonically woven into the fabric of soci- 
ety. In 2006, the American Psychological Association (APA) produced a resolution 
recommending the immediate retirement of American Indian mascots, symbols, im- 
ages and personalities by schools, colleges, universities, athletic teams, and organi- 
zations (APA, 2005). To date, over 115 additional professional organizations {e.g., 
American Counseling Association, Society of Indian Psychologists, United States 
Commission on Civil Rights) have produced similar resolutions condemning this 
practice. Some of the prominent reasons cited by these resolutions are based on Na- 
tive-themed mascots, nicknames, and logos: (a) misusing cultural practices and sa- 
cred spiritual symbols; (b) perpetuating stereotypes of American Indians (e.g., the 
noble savage; the bloodthirsty savage; a historic race that only exists in past-tense 
status; one singular pan-Indian culture); (c) denying American Indians control over 
societal definitions of themselves; (d) creating a racially hostile educational environ- 
ment for all students; and (e) negatively impacting the psychological functioning of 
American Indians. 

My research and clinical experiences can provide support for all of these reasons, 
but I am in a unique position to testify about how this practice negatively impacts 
the psychological functioning of American Indians. I am a psychologist and an as- 
sistant professor of Counseling Psychology at Indiana University. Furthermore, I am 
a man of Oneida heritage, and I have conducted clinical work with American Indian 
populations at the Oneida Behavioral Health Center on the Oneida Reservation in 
Wisconsin. As such, I have heard first-hand the negative impact that these 
stereotypic images can have on the psychological functioning of American Indian pa- 
tients. American Indian communities are disproportionately impacted by serious 
mental health issues (e.g., depression, anxiety, substance abuse, suicide), and a soci- 
etal environment wherein American Indians are readily stereotyped and discrimi- 
nated against contributes to the onset and entrenchment of these mental health 
issues. In addition to the misinformation and stereotypes produced by Native- 
themed mascots, nicknames, and logos, “an increase in accurate information about 
Native Americans is viewed as necessary for the achievement of other goals such 
as poverty reduction, educational advancements, and securing treaty rights” (King 
et al, 2002, p. 392). 

In addition to providing psychological services to American Indian communities, 
I have conducted and published research that addresses the psychological implica- 
tions of Native-themed mascots, nicknames, and logos (e.g.. Redskins, Indians, 
Fighting Sioux ). Situated within an emerging body of empirical evidence that has 
empirically and consistently demonstrated the existence of stereotyping, discrimina- 
tion, and harassment that accompanies Native-themed mascots, nicknames, and 
logos, my research (e.g., Steinfeldt, Foltz, Kaladow, Carlson, Pagano, Benson, & 
Steinfeldt, 2010; Steinfeldt, Foltz, LaFollette, White, Wong, & Steinfeldt, in press; 
Steinfeldt & Wong, 2010) indicates that this practice perpetuates stereotypes and 
facilitates discrimination and racism against American Indians. In one study 
(Steinfeldt et al., 2010), my research team analyzed 1699 online forum comments, 
and we found that the majority of comments expressed negative attitudes toward 
American Indians. We coded the comments over a two year period, and our results 
indicated that these online forum comments were organized within the themes of: 
(a) surprise about how the nickname/logo could be construed as negative; (b) power 
and privilege exerted in defending the nickname/logo; (c) trivialization of issues sa- 
lient to American Indians; and (d) denigration and vilification of American Indian 
communities. The results indicated that American Indians are subjected to not only 
continued societal ignorance and misinformation about their culture, but they are 
also being actively excluded from the process of prioritizing which issues they need 
to address. Results also indicated that a critical mass of online forum comments rep- 
resented ignorance about American Indian culture and even disdain toward Amer- 
ican Indians by providing misinformation, perpetuating stereotypes, and expressing 
overtly racist attitudes toward American Indians. While some online forum com- 
ments examined in the study contained the words honor and respect, the results in- 
dicated that the sentiment underlying and surrounding these comments did not re- 
flect a genuine sense of honor or respect — instead, these comments expressed enti- 
tlement, privilege, power, and even subjugation and oppression. 

We interpreted these findings within the tenets of Two-Faced Racism theory 
(Picca & Feagin, 2007), an emerging conceptualization of contemporary racism in so- 
ciety. According to this framework, boundaries for the expression of racial attitudes 
exist within shifting social contexts. Subsequently, racial ideologies — particularly 
those about members outside of the dominant culture (e.g., American Indians) — 
exist, but the expression of these ideologies take place in private (i.e., backstage) 
settings rather than public (i.e., frontstage) settings. Because public opinion has 
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shifted to condemn blatant racist attitudes and behaviors in public settings (Picca 
& Feagin, 2007), explicit expressions of racist attitudes have begun to find a home 
in electronic communication formats (Bargh & McKenna, 2004; Melican & Dixon, 
2008). As it relates to the findings of our study, the relative anonymity afforded to 
online forum participants provides the privacy experienced in traditional backstage 
settings. Expressing these ideas in contemporary backstage settings (e.g., weblogs, 
online forums) allows people to avoid the negative social consequences that these 
attitudes might receive in physical frontstage settings. For example, an online forum 
commenter might more readily call an American Indian a derogatory name in an 
online forum comment, but it is likely that (s)he might not say the same thing aloud 
at a social gathering for fear of social repercussions. Subsequently, due to the omni- 
presence and power of the internet, the presence of a Native-themed nickname and 
logo can facilitate the posting of virulent racist rhetoric in online forums. And be- 
cause these types of racist messages are able to electronically spread out with great- 
er ease to a larger audience, the daily ritual of reading the newspaper can subject 
an American Indian to content that can negatively impact his/her psychological 
well-being. Our study suggests that Native-themed nicknames and logos signifi- 
cantly contribute to this process by creating an environment wherein stereotypes 
and discrimination are allowed to flourish. We concluded that the presence of a Na- 
tive-themed nickname and logo can threaten the psychological functioning of Amer- 
ican Indians by providing misinformation, by activating stereotypic representations, 
and by facilitating the expression of discriminatory and explicitly racist attitudes to- 
ward American Indians. 

Along with this and other published studies of mine, there is an emerging body 
of psychological research that demonstrates the deleterious psychological ramifica- 
tions of race-based mascotery {e.g., Fryberg, Markus, Oyserman, & Stone, 2008; 
Fryberg & Oyserman, 2011; Gonzalez, 2005; Kim-Prieto, Goldstein, Okazaki, & 
Kirschner, 2010; LaRocque, 2004; Steinfeldt et al., 2010; Steinfeldt et al., in press; 
Steinfeldt & Wong, 2010). To this point, it is important to note that there has not 
been any empirical evidence that refutes the findings of these stuies. Furthermore, 
there is empirical evidence {e.g., Fryberg & Oyserman, 2011) that suggests that 
White Americans experience psychological benefits to using race-based mascots, 
nicknames, and logos. Thus, while this practice has a negative impact on the psy- 
chological functioning of American Indians, the insidious nature of race-based mas- 
cots, nicknames, and logos is further evidenced by its ability to improve the psycho- 
logical functioning of members of the dominant culture at the psychological expense 
of members of a marginalized group in society. 

In the absence of any credible scientific evidence, the arguments of history and 
tradition are not indefensible reasons to maintain a practice that inflicts harm on 
another group. Slavery was a longstanding tradition in our country. Not allowing 
women to vote was part of our history. And in regard to contentions that this prac- 
tice ‘honors American Indians,’ it is reasonable to ask: if honoring a group involves 
ignoring their pleas to stop doing so, then is this practice truly honorable? Further- 
more, the omnipresence of these images does not justify their continued existence. 
These images are firmly entrenched into the natural order of society (Davis-Delano, 
2007), and members of the dominant culture — particularly White Americans — are 
the most zealous defenders of this practice (Farnell, 2004). This ardent support, 
combined with the small population of American Indians {i.e., less than 2 percent 
of the U.S. population; U.S. Census Bureau, 2006) and the lack of resources avail- 
able to American Indian communities {i.e., the rate of American Indians living below 
the poverty line is twice the rate found in the overall population; Merskin, 2001; 
National Center for Education Statistics, 2005), highlights how American Indians 
have lacked the power and privilege other minority groups have exerted in removing 
comparable racist stereotypes {e.g., Frito Bandito, Li’l Black Sambo; Steinfeldt, 
Hagen, & Steinfeldt, 2010; Westerman, 1989). Just because the Cleveland Indians’ 
Chief Wahoo is seen frequently on ESPN doesn’t make it right. Just because the 
Seminole Nation of Florida gave consent to Florida State University to use their 
name doesn’t mean that all American Indians approve of it, let alone all Seminoles 
(the Seminole Nation of Oklahoma has produced a resolution against this practice). 
Having a cultural icon like Chris Berman provide colorful commentary on Washing- 
ton’s pro football team doesn’t mean that such a hateful racial epitaph {i.e.. Redskin) 
doesn’t hurt people — rather, it means that the people using this hateful term have 
become desensitized to the fact that they are hurting people with their historical 
tradition of dishonor. Despite how members of mainstream society want to frame 
the issue, this is NOT an issue of mere sensitivity, offensiveness, or “political cor- 
rectness.” Rather, this is an issue involving oppression, stereotyping, and inflicting 
psychological harm — and it is important that societal dialogue about this issue is 
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accurately framed in these terms so that we can have meaningful discussions about 
the nature of this practice. 

As a result, another reasonable question to ask is: in 30 or 40 years from now, 
when we look back at our current period of history, how will people judge our soci- 
ety’s continued engagement in this racist practice of appropriating another culture 
for use as sports mascots, nicknames, and logos? I imagine that people will look 
back at history books and think, “Wow, they used to name their sports teams the 
Redskins'! Ugghh, what was wrong with those people?” Similarly, it seems so obvi- 
ously objectionable when we use hindsight today to look back at other periods of 
our history. When I look back at the time in our society when Black people were 
not allowed to drink from the same drinking fountains as White people, it is easy 
for me to think, “Wow, what was wrong with those people?” However, it is important 
to understand that at the time, racial segregation (just like race-based mascots 
today) was a practice that was hegemonically woven into the fabric of society — it 
was seen by the majority of people as part of the normal order of society, and it 
took legislative efforts {e.g.. Civil Rights Act) to accelerate the process of change. 
The reality is that, right now, WE are those people who will be judged by history 
for continuing to allow our sports teams to be named Redskins and Indians. Thus, 
legislation (such as the recently passed legislation — WI Act 25 — against race-based 
mascots, nicknames, and logos in Wisconsin) can be an important component of a 
multifaceted approach to encourage people to stop the practice of marginalizing and 
psychologically damaging another culture through the use of race-based mascots, 
nicknames, and logos. Doing so can hasten the process by which this contemporary 
practice becomes a historical footnote about stereotypes and civil rights violations, 
rather than an ongoing practice of stereotyping and violating the civil rights of a 
group of people. This can ensure that a harmful and outdated 20th century practice 
doesn’t continue well into the 21st century. I trust that the Senate Committee on 
Indian Affairs will be able to use the testimony provided in these hearings to work 
toward positive societal change. Thank you for giving me the opportunity to share 
my perspectives with you today. 


Prepared Statement of Levi Pesata, President, Jicarilla Apache Nation 

Introduction 

On behalf of the Jicarilla Apache Nation (“Nation”), I would like to thank this 
Committee for convening this hearing to gather testimony on the impact of racist 
stereotypes of indigenous people. The Nation is a federally recognized Indian tribe 
located in north-central New Mexico. Eighty-five percent of the tribal population 
lives on our Reservation in the town of Dulce, which serves as our tribal head- 
quarters. The Nation has over four thousand (4,000) tribal members who are proud 
people with a rich history and culture. We are isolated in geography, and further 
isolated through cultural misunderstanding and racism. 

Recent United States Military Operation 

Like the rest of the world, the people of the Jicarilla Apache Nation learned on 
May 1, 2011, that one of this country’s greatest enemies, Osama Bin Laden, was 
captured and killed by United States Navy SEALS. Osama Bin Laden earned his 
spot on the Federal Bureau of Investigation’s lists of the Ten Most Wanted Fugitives 
and Most Wanted Terrorists through his actions in founding al-Qaeda, organizing 
the devastating attacks on the United States on September 11, 2001, and having 
a hand on numerous other mass-casualty attacks against civilian and military tar- 
gets. He has orchestrated the senseless killings of thousands of people. And the War 
on Terror, of which Osama Bin Laden has been the major target, has resulted in 
countless civilian deaths in several countries. 

The Nation commends President Barak Obama, the United States Navy SEALS, 
and the Central Intelligence Agency on the capture and killing of Osama Bin Laden. 
Ending Bin Laden’s reign of terror is essential to winning the War on Terror, and 
the Jicarilla Apache Nation is elated and grateful that the United States’ number 
one enemy has been neutralized. 

Codename “Geronimo “ 

The codename for the operation and, it appears, the codename for the most want- 
ed man in the world, Osama Bin Laden, was “Geronimo.” As you may know. “Geron- 
imo” is the name of a revered Chiricahua Apache leader who defended our Apache 
homelands from unlawful settlement by Mexican and, later, American settlers dur- 
ing the so-called Apache Wars. He defended our people with bravery and valor for 
years, before his eventual capture by the United States. Apparently, “Geronimo”, 
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was the first message sent when the United States Navy SEALS recognized Osama 
Bin Laden. CIA Director Leon Panetta relayed the message to the President, report- 
ing: “We have a visual on Geronimo.” Once shot and killed, the code “Geronimo — 
E KIA” was sent, which triggered feelings of relief for those watching the raid along- 
side the President in the Situation Room. The E stood for “enemy” and “KIA” for 
“killed in action.” 

It is terribly unfortunate that the name, “Geronimo” was the code name given by 
the United States to the Bin Laden operation and, apparently, to Bin Laden himself. 
This is not a criticism of the accomplishments of our service men and women, and 
the Obama Administration. Those accomplishments are extraordinary and their sig- 
nificance cannot possibly be diminished. But, the Jicarilla Apache Nation wants to 
take this opportunity to express the disappointment and hurt our people and other 
Apaches feel concerning the misuse of the name of one of our greatest Native Amer- 
ican leaders. 

Native Americans, and indigenous people throughout the world, constantly battle 
static stereotypes defining us as “savage,” “bloodthirsty” and “uncivilized.” Geronimo 
was none of these things. Nor was he a terrorist. He defended our Apache home- 
lands from unlawful acquisition and theft in violation of treaty-based promises of 
protection. The United States has apologized to the Apache people and all other Na- 
tive Americans for the “long history of official depredations,” sanctioned by the 
United States, regarding our Native nations. See, Native American Apology Resolu- 
tion of 2009, Pub. L. 111-118 (2009). Those depredations included the unlawful ac- 
quisition of recognized tribal land, the theft of tribal resources, and the failure by 
the United States to honor its treaties with our Native nations. See, Preamble to 
Native American Apology Resolution, S.J. Res. 14, 111th Cong., 1st Sess. (2009). To 
have the United States directly link one of our leaders with a world-wide terrorist 
has a profound and detrimental impact upon the way the world perceives Native 
Americans, and also, how our own children perceive our communities. The killing 
of Osama Bin Laden will be embedded in history books, and an unnecessary link 
between terrorism and Native Americans will endure forever. 

This link is unjustified. For generations, native people have defended the interests 
of the United States, at home and abroad. The Preamble to the Native American 
Apology Resolution states that, “despite the wrongs committed against Native Peo- 
ples by the United States. Native Peoples have remained committed to the protec- 
tion of this great land, as evidenced by the fact that, on a per capita basis, more 
Native Peoples have served in the United States Armed Forces and placed them- 
selves in harm’s way in defense of the United States in every major military conflict 
than any other ethnic group,” See, S.J. Res. 14, 111th Cong., 1st Sess. (2009). 

Presidents George W. Bush and Barak Obama have recognized the service of our 
Native people to this country, including our service following the harrowing attacks 
of September 11, 2001. Just months after those attacks. President Bush issued a 
Presidential Proclamation in which he stated that: 

Almost half of America’s Native American tribal leaders have served in the 
United States Armed Forces, following in the footsteps of their forebears who 
distinguished themselves during the World Wars and the conflicts in Korea, 
Vietnam, and the Persian Gulf. Their patriotism again appeared after the Sep- 
tember 11 attacks, as American Indian law enforcement officers volunteered to 
serve in air marshal programs. 

Presidential Proclamation 7500 (Nov. 32, 2001). See also. Presidential Proclama- 
tion 7735 (Nov. 14, 2003) (recognizing the many thousands of Native Americans 
serving on active duty and as reservists in the U.S. Armed Forces). Similarly, in 
2009, President Obama issued a Presidential Proclamation in which he recognized 
that, “[fjrom the American Revolution to combat missions in Iraq and Afghanistan,” 
Native Americans, “have fought valiantly in defense of our Nation as dedicated serv- 
icemen and women.” Presidential Proclamation 8449 (Oct. 30, 2009). 

The National Congress of American Indians reports that 77 American Indians and 
Alaskan Natives have died defending the U.S. in Afghanistan and Iraq. More than 
400 have been wounded. 

Indian Country Outrage 

Steven Newcomb, a columnist for the weekly newspaper Indian Country Today, 
wrote “[t]he death of bin Laden is arguably the most important news story of the 
year, and embedded within it is a message that an Indian warrior, a symbol of Na- 
tive American survival in the face of racial annihilation, is associated with modern 
terrorism and the attacks on 9/11.” The Onondaga Council of Chiefs agrees. In a 
statement released May 3, 2011, the Council said, “Geronimo is arguably the most 
recognized Native American name in the world, and this comparison only serves to 
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perpetuate negative stereotypes about our people.” The misuse of Geronimo’s name 
is yet another example of how Native American culture and history has been mis- 
appropriated by mainstream America and used disparagingly. 

Steps Forward 

It is unclear if any action by the United States can undo the damage done by 
naming the operation and, apparently, Osama Bin Laden himself, “Geronimo.” The 
misuse of Geronimo’s name has divided our people from mainstream America and 
detracted from our ability to celebrate this shining achievement by the Obama Ad- 
ministration with the rest of our fellow Americans. On behalf of the Nation, I sin- 
cerely hope that this misstep in history can be used as a stepping stone towards 
educating mainstream America and the world on another chapter in American his- 
tory. 


Prepared Statement of Roberto Mukaro Agueibana Borrero, President, 
United Confederation of Taino People Office of International Relations 
AND Regional Coordination 
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Prepared Statement of Tina Marie Osceola, Historic Resources Officer, 
Seminole Tribe of Florida 

Let's make no mistake about It. May 1, 2011 was a proud day for America. It was a proud day 
for our Na’ry Seals., the men and women of our armed forces, and for the President of the 
United States and his cabinet. The primary focus of that ope.’^tion and the death of Hn Laden 
should rtmnaln with the femilies who lost th^r loved ones and the journey of heaSng they can 
noiv begin. The controversies that have bled out of that day have called Into question the 
tactics of our nation's inSitsry; the same men and women who were charged wdth the mtssion 
of capturing America's number one enemy, dead or alive. 

Our decision to call Into question the use of Geronimo on May 3"' was an effort to further our 
request for a public apology from the President of the United States to the native nations. 
Regardless of the context in which "Geronimo" was u.sed, we were disappointed that our March 
message concerning the comparison of the Seminole to At Qaeda terrorists by the Department 
of Defense was not taken seriously by the White House and has corrtinued on to this day with 
the death of Bln Lsden. CJialrmart Mitcheli Cypre® wrote, "In 2008, 1 listened to yotir promises 
to our people and vras assured that you would be an advocate for Indian Country. As leaders of 
our nations, you and I have the opportunity to be the faces of change that all Americans can 
believe in and the example of true government to government relations:. Tou and I are the hope 
fora better tomorrow. " 

Although our efforts to bring this issue forward and to be heard on Capitol tiill have been 
thwarted, we remain confidant that the dialogue begun with the White House in March wilt 
remain open and our request to coordiriate a public prodamatlcn, as a fellow to the Natitfs 
AmerrcOTj Apo/ogy ffesofutiop, sigrted into lavr in December 20CS, will be accepted. Tfia 
apology resolution a,s Written can be amended upon public proclamation by the President to 
include an apology for the continued dive into revisionist history and the careless use of 
stereotypes such as tiie use of codename Gero.nimo for Bin Laden and the comparison of Al 
Qaeda to the Seminoles. 
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We are also reminded that the Tribes of New York State were assaulted by the violent and 
racist remarks of Mayor Bloomberi, when he called for state leaders to take up arms when 
rtealing with Indian leaders over tax issues. We implwe the President to stand up and fuIfiB his 
commitment to change and to be the advocate for our nadon's native leaders. As it ^ands 
now, our nation's natjve peojrfe have been categorized as enemies of the state- Nothing has 
changed and nothing Will. 


It is time for native people to begin ourjourney of healing. The nation to nation relationship we 
have with this President will be diminished if we are not relevant. The future health of our 
people, the education of our children, the protection of our cultural resources, the health of 
our tribal economies rests in the hands of our nation's tribal leaders. We have real work to do 
and critical issues to resolve such as the recognition of our Native Hawaiians, an Energy Bill that 
levels the playing li^d For Tribal nations, and a clean Carcieri just to menb'on a few. 

We call for the convening of all tribal nations to the White House for a public proclamation so 
that we can begin the realization of change. So that we can tell our people that there is hope. 
That the ill-conceived policies of the United States of America are being thrown away and being 
replaced with policies written by native people because of productive consultadon practices. 
The President needs to sJiow America that we are not terrorists and that we are not a throat to 
national security, an Image that is being continu^uslY perpetuated by the Department of 
Defense under President Obama's watch. fdthou|h the use of sports mascots, such as the 
Washington Redskins, and cartoon Imagery of ortr native people Is olfisn^ve and damaging, the 
use of Gerenimo, the likening of Seminoles to /d Qaeda, and the call to arms by PAayor 
Bloomberg has just elevated this Issue to a true throat for all of America. It is an issue that can 
cause considerable social unrest and injustice. Where are you Mr. President? We stand 
prepared as heads of state to affect change, to instill hope and to prepare a better tomorrow 
forour children. M.n President, what is your legacy? 
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Attached 6et£W is a Letter from Seminole Tribe ef Ftcrtda-’s 
Ohairnan, KiteheU Cypress to the PreslSant of the United States. Cfiairwon 
O'press is rs^aestinj <m invitation to toar Pj’esifient Obnma at Sround Sera 
tswKarov as a head nf state. As both Isaders 'Adlh tfl stride on that soared 
Sraasdj. Osairxsn Ci^press iatestJs to ifeisoastrote ftai Asserics's notiaB people fere 
Bswfir emS are Dot aaesiici of ths state. The ti'ss is for tA* ft>esijfe3rt 

to isssfi oa apology to fsierica^s notivs nations. As it siasak now, the united 
States oepariwent of isefense has tarelessiy rontimfed to stereotype JW6es onif 
notive people os eneaies of the state. The President's speech and uisiv to Ground 
zero toanrriM is the opportune tioie to issue a puilic apolofly, 

Choiraian Cypress has 6esn engaged in dialogue since Karch Mth tritlt the White 
House since o Oeportnent of oefense ffilitary Tribunal compared A I ^oerfo 
terrorist^ At BoMat^ with the Sefflitjois peopte who were pratsetirtg themselves 
from gsroetdat assault, 

Ray 3, leU. 

PresiiSwt BdrsCk Cfia«3 
The White House 
2£e0 Pennsylvanis Ave OTl 
Washington, DC 26sGB 

Dear President Obama: 

I am alfixjst without words and I strugale to write how t feel sftar hearing 
reports that America's nusbar one enssy, Usama Bln LjKten, was given the cctfcnane 
of fearless Apache leader, SsranlBO, Ones ogain, cur natioK’s native people won: 
categorised ss terrorists. The tie® has never beer, .rare apptoprSsie and nacessjK’y 
for you to issiifi aa apoii^ to ^iative .Amerito. 

It has been jnffl'c than a nontft sinse ty T4th letter;, rwjussting an apologj' 

to our nation's Tribes because of the brief filed by prosecutors in the 
Guantananio military action against couvicted ai Qaeda, A1 GuhXol, Within that 
brief the Samlnnle Tribe's defense Against a ganocldal assault was compared to 
today's terrorists. Although, the departcient of Defense issued a written apology 
clarifying the use of the Seminole rdforence, it is yet e small step toward a 
shift in healing the tragic history that you promised to remedy dru-lng your leBB 
campaign. Hy representative, Tine Osceola, is In communication with your 
Associate Diractor of the ofrlde nf Public En^gment, Charlie Selbreith. 

As the leeaer of the SssdRils Tribe of Florida, I a» requestir^s e reselling witS 
you at the White (teiise to discuss hcai we can woriii together to strengthen our 
mutual resolve to lB 9 srave the isege of Indian Country beyond negative 
stereotypes. In 2668, I listened to yOUr premises to our people and was assured 
that you would be an advocate for Indian Country. As leaders of our nations, you 
and I have the opportunity to be the faces of chaise that all A»wrlcati.t can 
believe in and the example of true government to government relations. You and I 
are the hope for a bettor tMnwrow. 

Stneeraly, 

nitdiell C^qtren 

chalnsM, Satljwsle Tribe of Florida 
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SEMINOLE TRIBE OF FLORIDA 


ifwsnkLfrtaa<a\D 

HCIU-VVqi»\ ROKIQA SWH 



TriwtUffvni 

Mtrcimx rvMl^^ 

ChAlblM* 


fmauAUMYsn 

rfXkVStCMAV 

MKXAEl^a TOCK 
TntaiTjKSMxu* 


UBn:i;24,20n 


PwskteaH Baract ctnma 
lha While Hfcww 
1£M Penn^hi^B fttt. ttJfl. 
W3*ft(n(^on, SX2jSQ0 


Clwr E^taaManl Oba ma: 


I am witting Id yoj In i« 9 Bnfe to lii8 (iM (Kfld by prai aoaer* {<1 m« OtMftiMMw Bto; t*ty 
aci;on At Qwteiemiisi: At Bulial. 

The Siicninote ft tCfttWrtwJ and iflwTwjrwJ by the nritoy pnwecotnni' hadorard 

diM Mo rwcM; nwtnnifl H^ory, Hdmvw, I do not beSavedtal Elwee dCaOiHts nAaot 
you ttimw. The Bgassne tpMogy HrauKf by the irfliaeyt prawatOKCtoes not take Inta 
oxiaidkraBttftvciiirtooaHidoeyof ie<pKtand«ip|x»tfbrNBliveAfn«i(»i». i/fehcpe 
lhai yotrwH takelheof^oAMtt^ to putAcly reiitforee tiwposIlKn wilhttp the Urited 
StBMe gottwnment 

Ati'm sura yw kim*. Owieral ^lwtt»on'■ invasion o( spamotMid FUdda wasnot (Key 
flepaiei the timet ItOwwKtttietodlutt'Oniichaptw'of Jectown'slitofongcainpesnot 
axianninefcn A»ei{«an intSant. To ccmiwe (ho 8«(ittnole Tribe of Ftorida't 
dehneo vjakBl a fienocidil auKit to today's tenortitoif* nai only gmmdlesii.e Is 
lfieidtiiatoSHlO»H^«IAnit^rBiiri«bavep(oix^awuedintfieUidBd States 
maitoiy TlMKMnteriySt.OOOHaiiMAimericariscurTenttyMiviiigoufMiAtoyaiid 
«(($!« ^;,gQO v^torara who wsuhi tals giMl usapDon toi the oenparlson or 
SantiQles fo At Qeeda Tw fiieirsa^ and^ (he saks'C^ yoir iKMidenifal 

logwyj iwulilailcyQtitapeiecntii^eridieMfhieinBttierand teaus Sn^ipnpriete 
apotogy. 


Sincerely. 



■‘8in'lKAVEn»MDS£STOfC£Er«MlL£STOGO BKeOBEI SIEBT 


Prepahed Statement of Joe Zeller, President, Indian Arts and Crafts 

Association 


Introduction 

Good afternoon Chairman Akaka and Vice Chairman Barrasso. My name is Joe 
Zeller, and I am the President of the Indian Arts and Crafts Association (lACA) 
based in Albuquerque, New Mexico. I am an Ohio native having spent over 40 years 
with major multi-national advertising agencies developing advertising programs and 
directing media efforts of major corporations such as Kraft Foods, Procter & Gam- 
ble, Ford, and others. I have a bachelors degree in communication arts from the 
University of Notre Dame and a masters degree in radio and television from Ohio 
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University. I am a founding member of the Amateur Hockey Association Illinois, 
served as the association president from 1979 through 1981, and inducted into the 
Illinois Hockey Hall of Fame in 2005. As an avid collector of American Indian art, 
I opened the doors to River Trading Post upon retiring from the advertising busi- 
ness in 2000. I opened my first gallery in the Chicagoland area. In the following 
years, I opened River Trading Post galleries in Scottsdale, Arizona, and in Santa 
Fe. My galleries feature a blend of antique and contemporary Native American art 
from over 80 different tribal groups. 

On behalf of the Indian artists and craftsmen, wholesale, retail and collection 
members of the lACA, I thank you for the opportunity to submit testimony regard- 
ing the misrepresentation of American Indian art and crafts. 

Background on the Indian Arts and Crafts Association 

Established in 1974, the lACA is a not-for-profit trade association whose mission 
is to support the effective protection, ethical promotion and preservation of Amer- 
ican Indian arts and crafts. Headquartered in Albuquerque, NM, lACA was formed 
by American Indian artists and reputable businesses when imitation goods began 
flooding the marketplace. The founders of the lACA realized that by joining forces 
they could work more effectively to promote authenticity and find ways to educate 
the buyers and public about American Indian art. 

Today, LACA is a well-respected trade association which represents all facets of 
the American Indian arts and crafts industry — artists, retailers, wholesalers, cottage 
industry, museums, other related organizations and businesses (such as suppliers, 
educational institutions, book publishers, studio photographers), as well as collec- 
tors. lACA promotes ethical business standards within the Indian art market 
through education, publicity, authentication, and use of its logo to certify reputable 
businesses. As a member, each artist or business agrees to honestly and ethically 
represent their merchandise and to abide by all applicable state and Federal laws. 

Federal legal authority governing the industry and the labeling of authentic arts 
and crafts produced by Native Americans has helped maintain the integrity of our 
industry and we are proud that the State of New Mexico has enacted similar legisla- 
tion to give further protections. 

How Misrepresentation Harms Indian Artists and the Indian Art Market 

The arts and crafts industry is critical to American Indian economies and small 
businesses. Income from a single artist often provides the only income for their fam- 
ily and, more often than not, to an extended family. In addition to providing pri- 
mary and supplemental income, the arts are a source of strength and pride, rein- 
forcing our cultures and traditions within our communities. 

Misrepresentation is one of the biggest threats to the integrity of the American 
Indian art industry and its market. Not only does our industry have to compete with 
the larger, diluted market, but we must compete with those who copy and counter- 
feit the work of American Indian artists. According to the April 2011 report by the 
U.S. Government Accountability Office, while the actual size of the Indian arts and 
crafts market, and the extent of misrepresentation is unknown, the sale of goods 
falsely represented as authentic Indian-produced arts and crafts has been a per- 
sistent and potentially growing problem in the United States. 

In addition, according to a June 2005 report by the Inspector General for the U.S. 
Department of the Interior, the annual loss in revenues to Indian artisans as a re- 
sult of counterfeit Indian arts and crafts is between $400 and $500 million or up 
to half of the total value of the Indian arts and crafts market.^ Similarly, consumers 
of Indian art suffer from misrepresentation by fraudulently being led to believe that 
imitation products purchased are authentic thereby resulting in financial loss and 
questions the value of authentic Indian arts and crafts.^ 

Improvements in transportation and increased world trade together encourage a 
situation in which original Indian art is duplicated offshore for less cost and passed 
off as authentic. For example, dealers can send an original, Indian-made piece or 
a photograph to locations such as the Philippines or Thailand and have the pieces 
duplicated or mass-produced for a fraction of the cost of the original. The U.S. Cus- 
toms Service and Border Patrol have estimated that an average of $30 million in 


ifJ.S. Government Accountability Office, Indian Arts and Crafts: Size of Market and Extent 
of Misrepresentation Are Unknown, GAO-11^32 (April 2011). 

2 U.S. Department of the Interior, Office of Inspector General, Indian Arts and Crafts: A Case 
of Misrepresentation, Rpt. No. E-EV-OSS— 0003— 2005 (June 2005). 

3 GAO-11-432. 
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Indian-style arts and crafts is imported annually from countries such as the coun- 
tries above and Mexico, Pakistan, and China.'' 

Reputable businesses and artists cannot compete with cheap imports, and the loss 
of revenue is putting the artists and small business owners out of business — out of 
their livelihood. Fakes and imports damage the overall image of American Indian 
arts, hurting not only the tribes, but also the nearby communities whose economies 
are dependent on Native arts. Along with the Downtown Business Association in 
Santa Fe, we have held Town Hall meetings on authenticity to help educate the re- 
tailers and customers about the laws and to encourage the support of authentic 
American Indian arts. 

As an industry, we fear that the continuing loss of integrity will ultimately result 
in the largescale demise of authentic, American Indian arts. We must enable and 
encourage the current and future generations to continue the arts but today, artists 
have found little recourse when their products are copied — and great frustration as 
they see imported items being misrepresented as American Indian handmade. Most 
importantly, Indian art is an expression of cultural pride and identity, so in addition 
to hurting the artists and reputable businesses, it damages the public by removing 
this educational connection and by the consumer unknowingly taking an imported 
item home. 

The Indian Arts and Crafts Amendments Aet of 2009 (P.L. 111-211) 

The lACA would like to thank the Committee for supporting the passage of the 
Indian Arts and Crafts Amendments Act of 2009 (P.L. 111-211). This statute au- 
thorizes: (1) any Federal law enforcement officer to conduct an investigation of an 
offense involving the sale of any good that is misrepresented as an Indian produced 
good or product that occurs within the jurisdiction of the United States; and (2) au- 
thorizes the Indian Arts and Crafts Board (Board) to refer such an alleged offense 
to any Federal law enforcement officer for appropriate investigation. The measure 
further authorizes a Federal law enforcement officer to investigate such an alleged 
offense regardless of whether such officer receives a referral from the Board. 

The law also requires that the findings of an investigation of such an alleged of- 
fense by any Federal department or agency be submitted to: (1) a Federal or state 
prosecuting authority; or (2) the Board. The bill also revises the requirements for 
the initiation of civil actions for misrepresentation of Indian produced goods by au- 
thorizing the Board to recommend civil actions to the Attorney General and clarify 
the requirements for the initiation of civil actions, as well as penalties for the mis- 
representations of such goods. In addition, the law places new penalties for goods 
offered or displayed for sale or sold. 

The Value and Neeessity of Federal Proseeution and Civil Lawsuits 

As far back as the early 1930s, Congress recognized the need to promote the eco- 
nomic welfare of Indian tribes and individual Indians by fostering the development 
of Indian arts and crafts and the expansion of the market for the products of Indian 
art and craftsmanship. 

In 1935, therefore. Congress passed the Indian Arts and Crafts Act of 1935 and 
created the Indian Arts and Crafts Board within the U.S. Department of the Inte- 
rior (Dol) to further these goals through market research to optimize product sales, 
technical research and technical advice, the creation of trademarks of genuineness 
and quality, and other undertakings. 

Under the Indian Arts and Crafts Act of 1990 (P.L. 101-644), as amended, the 
Board is authorized to refer complaints to the Federal Bureau of Investigation for 
investigation, and may also recommend to the U.S. Attorney General that criminal 
proceedings be initiated. The Board is also empowered to recommend that the Inte- 
rior Secretary refer matters to the U.S. Attorney General for civil actions on behalf 
of a member of an Indian tribe, an Indian tribe, or an Indian arts and crafts organi- 
zation. 

The Indian Arts and Crafts Enforcement Act of 2000 (P.L. 106—497) amended the 
1990 Act to expand the pool of potential defendants by authorizing civil actions 
against persons who “directly or indirectly” offer or display for sale or sell goods in 
contravention of the Act. In addition, the Act authorizes Indian individuals to bring 
civil actions on behalf of himself or herself and Indian arts and crafts organizations 
to bring civil actions on behalf of itself. 

Nearly three-quarters of a century after the Federal Government acted to protect 
the welfare of Indian artisans, their tribal communities, and the Indian art market, 
the U.S. government has failed to prevent the dilution of the market for legitimate 
arts. To-date, the Federal Government has brought zero criminal prosecutions re- 


Rpt. No. E-EV-OSS-0003-2005. 
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sponsible for importing, advertising, and selling counterfeit goods. By all accounts, 
the U.S. Government has rendered the Act a failure by its own failure to take legal 
action. As is the case in other areas of the law, there is value of having a high- 
profile criminal case filed by the U.S. Department of Justice (DOJ) against a king- 
pin or importer of large volumes of fake goods. Such a case or cases would send the 
message that this behavior will not he tolerated. Perhaps dividing the responsibil- 
ities and functions of the Dol and DOJ will improve enforcement against such ille- 
gal activities by giving the DOJ’s Office of Tribal Justice the responsibility of enforc- 
ing the law with the Board providing marketing and education. Other methods may 
have to be used by the Federal government to effectively tackle this problem includ- 
ing, for example, enforcing international trade laws. 

Conclusion 

Thank you. Chairman Akaka, Vice Chairman Barrasso, and the Members of this 
Committee for allowing us to express our position regarding the misrepresentation 
of Native American arts and crafts. Your continued support of Native American 
communities is truly appreciated, and the lACA is eager to work with you and your 
professional staff on any and all issues pertaining to American Indian arts and 
crafts. 
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Requesting a Formal Apology flrom Picsldcnt Obama, Commander and Chief over 
all US Anncd Forces, for Equating the Name of Geronlrao 'nith 
Osama bln Laden 

WHERKAS, the Mor Tnlifli Oouucil of Aiisonn (TTCA), on oisaciization of twenty 
tribal gavemments in Arizona, piQvJdea a forum for tribal governments to 
advoente for nationBl, regional and spedQc tribal ennoems and to join m united 
action to address those conoeniE; and 

WHEREAS^ member Tribes of the lo^cr Tribal Coundl of Arizona have the aothority to 
act to further their collective uiiBitssls as soverci^ tribal govumTnents; ana 



WHEREAS^ the ITCA supports and repreasjits parti cular membe r Tribes on matters 
directly aizccting them upon th(^ request; and 

WHEREAS, on September U, 2fl01, a terra riat attack occurred on Uaitod States of 
America CUS) land that caused the deslcucilou of the Twin Towers in New York 
City, Now Yo£k:» of the Pentagon in WEshingion, DC^ and a plane crash of Flight 
in ShankvUie, Pcjmsylvania resultiiig in tha murd« o f] d^ousands of kmoccjit 
moo, women, and cbildrcoj and 

WHEREAS, the United States learned di^ the P/1 1 attacks were carried out by al 

Qaeda, an organization headed by Osama hlo Laden, which had openly declared 
-war on die United States, end 

WHEREAS, the United States went lo war on al Qaeda to protect US citizens and 
allies across the world, end 


WHEREAS, in responao to the 9/11 attacks US citii«tis, including many Amcricco 
Indians, enlisted in tho US anned forces to contribute to the cflbita to fight al 
Qaeda which iTiclnde dismptbig oilier tecrorist attacks and stcangtheoing US 
homeland defenses, and 

WHEREAS, after tea years and through abundant inlBlUgence gathering and military 
actions, tbo United States cotiducted an operation that Jailed Osama bin Laden, 
the leader of al Qaeds, and 
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WHEREAS, afterwards, throogh variots media outlets, fha public was made aware that the 
Rtst mdicalion ibr President Obama that Osama bin Laden had been killed came when, a 
Navy SEAL sent back the coded messase to Wasiungloa, DC that said, “Gcronimo-E 
KIA”, or “Gerommo - eacniy billed in action”, and 

WHEREAS, Goyathlay, Or who later become known as Ccronimo by the soldiers who he 
fou^t, waa bcm. in Juno I S29, to Ifac Bedonkahe band of the A.pache people in NO' 
Doyohn Canyon on the Gila River, which was then port of Mexiooi end 

■WHEREAS, in 1 858, Mexican soldiers attackedihe Bedonkohe people setting in motion a war 
between Mexico and the Apache people that would last for three decades, and 

WHEREAS, Goyathlay became recognized as a niiUtary strategist by bis people and led his 
people in a war of self-defense as llieir homeland was invaded by the wtizens and armies 
first of Mexico, and ihen of the TJnited States, and 

WHEREAS, today, Geronimo serves as a syndjoi ofa time prior to US and Mexican pioneers 
vrhere Tiibea and their wtizens were healthy and thriving, living in an environment ftoo 
from the impacts of disease, poverty, and devastation, and 

WHEREAS, the association of Geronimo with tun Laden demoEstrates the pervasiveness of 
American Indian stiaeofypes within our society tmd is not an acourate refledion of 
history, and 

WHEREAS, in 200P, fire House of Ri^rrcseotatives agreed lo a resolution by voice vote 
honoring Geronimo for “his cxtraordriuiry bravery and his defease of Ws homeimid, his 
people, and Apache way of Life”, and 

WHEREAS, Amcricarr Indians have struggled fcr oqualrty for years due to misguided and 
damapng US policies yet American Indians colisl in the US Armed Forces at a higher 
rate than any other group in the United States, and 

WHEREAS, American Indians current and prior enlisted service men and rvomjsn have made 
sacrifices to fight for ficcdom and to uphold tho US constitution which recognizes the 
soverdgnty of Indian Nadons and Tribes, tmd 

■WHEREAS, in Arizona, uotablo service men and wonten have been necogurzed &r their valor 
induding the Navajo and Hopt Codclalkcrs, Ira Hayes of Ihe Gila River Indian 
Cotnmuttity, and Loti Picstewa of fire Hopi Tribe tunong oihera, and 

WHEREAS, the associarion of Ceroitimo to bin Laden disregtecls and dishonors American 
Jrrdian service men and women who have exemplified professtonalrsm, patriotism, and 
unpaiallBled courage ia serving tho US. 
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NOW THEBEPOKE BE IT BESOLVED, ttiftt ths Inter Tcbnl Council of tti oMeM *ad 
nppcne tEie d»jgnatian of the narne ’'Guoiudo" «3 a tnilLtHO' ccphcmrion fb; (he 
asMssination of Osnme bin Laden, ?nd 

BE IT TOfTHER RESOLVEl>. tbit ETCA nsquwl that tiw Freadent of tlas Uaitsd Smtcs and 
Comnianilcj’ in Chief immediafd.yl3suc m ajinloEy fcr equating tlie naius of Gcfoabm 
WTih Osama bin Lailm nnd irndate etfarls te hoitnc but cuirant and past Amednan Mian 
service men and women, and 

BE rr ElrtALLV RESOLVED, that ITCA rsqisest that the Ptendent cf the United State oiVer 
diToctivBs towenh! all ftdetel jflvemmonL e*pftdfi«a » be anons- soisilivii in tho osc of 
Antedaau Indian names. 


CEBTiriCATION 


Hic forci 5 i>iivfii€«IUf iOn W4S pnatotol llftd duly sdcpied fftS tneetinsef lha Inter Trfbal Oaunclt 
‘of Aiizonnou Muy 3P, 2dll, whent a qirat™ presertt 



Presidoot, Inter TVibil Coundl Of Atiaona 

VicB-Chaimtan, Fort Mojave Id dna Tphe 
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Race-based School Athletic Nicknames - 
Catalysts for Community Violence Against American Indians 

By Carol S. Gunderson, Senior Lecturer Emerita, University of Wisconsm-Stout and Harvey S. 
Gunderson, Professor Emeritus, University of Wisoonsin-Etiu Claire 

Presented at the Annual Conference of the Native American & Indigenous Studies Association 
(NAISA), May 20-22, 2010. 

Ahstract^ 

A school board is a govemmemal body. An athletic nickname policy adopted by a school board is 
therefore a government policy, Community members typically fidl to realize that a school’s 
’Indian' athletic nickname is therefore the case of agovectunent policy based on race targeting a 
protected racial minority group. CornmunitiBs using these racK-based school policies alien 
subject American Indian residents to various forms of violence resulting explicitly and implicitly 
finom the school board’s mce-hased athletic policy. 

This educational and psychological harm experienced by American Indian students has been 
documented by tlie research of Dr. Stephanie Atm Fryberg and validated by the research-based 
resolution of the American Psycholo^cal Association. The cultural misappropriation and 
identity theft inherent in one race using the identity and culture of another race of people has been 
well cstabiished in the literature. 

However, tliethteot and reality of actual physical violence is ever-present in these communities, 
especially increasing when American Indians request that the public school stop using their race 
for an athletic good luck charm. This paper presents an analytic comparison of Wisconsin 
communities that (1 ) have aud (2) have not yet eliminated race from their school athletic policies. 

Additionally, besides detailing forms of violence commonly directed at American Indians, actual 
cases will be described with special attention to a case study of the Osseo-Fairchild School 
District in Wisconsin, 


Race-based School Athletic Nicknames - 
Catalysts for Community Violence Against American Indians 

By Carol S. Gunderson, Senior Lecturer Emerita, University of Wisconsin-Stout and Harvey S. 
Gunderson, Professor Emeritus, UniversiQ' of Wisconsin-Eau Claire 


The authors: CarolS. Gunderson, a member of the Oneida Nation, is Senior Lecturer Emerita !n 
Social Sciences from the University of Wisconsin-Stout. She has been involved with American 
India/I maners since .she was in high school and Iraveled to Great Lukes Inter-Tribal Council 
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meeiinss with Irene Moore, her tribe's tribal chair, to take notes for the tribal chair, and since 
being selected to hold the title of Miss North American Indian in 1965 and giving speeches 
incbiding at the BIA at the Department of the Inla-ior, She received mitneroits awai-dsfor teaching 
and service, especially im'olving minarily .UtidenLi. 

Harvey S. Gunderson, Ph.D., is Professoi' Emeritus in Management from the Umversity of 
fyisconsin-Eau Claire, serving on the Ameiioan Indian Studies Committee for over IS years and 
numerous awards for leaching and .'service, inchidingfor miiwrily .Kliidenis. 

Since retiring, both have been working almost fidl lime for the last eight years in educational civil 
rights on eliminating race-based nicknames, logos and mascots from athletics, especially at 
educational inslilulions. They cofounded an education and civil rights grass roots organisation 
named "Religious Americans Against 'Indian ' Nicknames :£ Logos “ (RAAINLJJbr two reasons: (I) 
to emphasise to people that use of race-based athletic nicknames in schools is a moral and ethical 
matter and Is inappropriate when measured against the basic principles regoi-dless of one 's religion 
and spirituality, and (2) to point out that use of race-based athletic references usually misuse 
aspects important to American Indian religions and spirituality. 

They were extensively involved In working toward the veiy first law in the United States on this 
issue which was signed into law in iyisconsm on May 5. 201 0 and are filing the first complaint on 
the day this landmai'k education civil rights law goes into effect, which is May 20, 2010, which 
accowits for the need for their absence from the conference to present this paper. 


The paper: Race^based Sehoi)! Athletic Nicknames - Catalysts for Community Violence 
Against American Indians 


Many would say that OsseOj Wisexjnsin fits tlidi' image of tlie qumfessenfial Midtvestem small 
town. The well-kept lawns and well maintained houses in a oonimunity bugging the shores of Lake 
Martha in west central Wisconsin create an image of peace and ttanquilily. The tvorld-lamous 
Norskc Nook restaurant reflects the Norwegian roots of many of the residents. 

But beneath this veneer of Scandinavian fa 9 adc lies an underlying tension, a tensicpn involving race 
that causes some in this community to be corcErned for their safety. Those who are concerned and 
are aware that they are at risk are primarily those few families wliosc minority race has been 
targeted by a race-based government policy established by local elected officials, electerl by an 
electorate from an Ossco community that is 99.28% White according to the 2000 Census. 

The targeted minority race is American Indians. The govemmeat policy that targets members of 
diis race is a public school policy, particularly a School Board policy to explicitly utilize race as the 
basis for its high school's otliletic identity. 

With its “Osseo-Fairehild Chieftains" nickname and stereotypical ‘Indian’ head logo of the profile 
of a Plains-stylc chief wearing a full bead dress, most memtrers of the Osseo-Fairehild community 
arc totally oblivious to the harm that arises from racial stereotyping. In fact, most School District 
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lesidents probably don’t even know what a racial steieotype is, nor do tliey really care because it 
doesn't hart members of their own family. 

It is only when a question is raised as to the advisability of the high school having a race-based 
athletic identity that most members of the community tecome concemad. Many suddenly acquire 
an interest In “the nickname issue” when they learn that the future existence of their school's roce- 
based identity is under siege. In fiict, non-Nntivc residents in these communities adopt a siege 
mentality, accusing American Indians and their non-Native supporters of trying lo “sleal” 
soinctliing from them, something that hi their minds ‘‘belongs” to them. Tlicsc commuiutics 
develop a feeling that they "own” the idcnlity, that it is "their” identity, that they hnve the "right” lo 
“play Indian”, that they have the "right” to claim to be an American Indian chieftain even though 
the only thing they have done to “earn” such an idcnlity and esteemed litlo is to become a fteshman 
in a certain high school or to join a high school athletic team. 

As has proven to be true in community after communily across this nation, it can be a high-risk act 
to suggest that nn "Indian" nickname and associated references be replaced by an identity not 
involving race. It especially can be a high-risk act for American Indians from within that school 
district to voice objection to their race being used by apublio school for an athletic rallying cry and 
sports entertainment. 


Sonic recent examples 

For example, a month ago in the Midwest, an American Indian family in Michigan that had been 
asking the Clmton (Micliigan) School Board to eliutinate its nickname of“Re(lskms” (which most 
American Indians refer to as “Ihc R-word”) found dead rabbits placed between their home’s screen 
door and front door. This was clearly intended to warn or scare the family and serve as an act of 
intlmidaUan andliarassmcnt. 

A few years ago, also in Michigan, Ihe outbuildings including tlic cars of an American Indian 
family ■were burned to the ground during the controversy over the school’s race-based nickname. 
While it cannot be proved that the lire was set in rclallation for the family having led the successful 
effort to eliminate the race-based nickname, those familiar with tlie situation are confident thalit 
was an act of vengeance. 

In Carpintcria, California, an American Indian student and his family last year received death 
threats due to his efforts to eliminate his high school’s ‘Indian’ identity. Another femily moved out 
of the school district out of fear of violence that appeared likely if they were to remain in the school 
district. 

Since 1990 in Wisconsto, American Imlian families have moved out of several communities after 
experiencing tlic traumas involved in speaking out against tlieic school district’s race-based identity. 

Tire implied threat of violence 

Whether it is the Midwest or anywhere in tlie n atioii, the implied threatofvioleacetsa Iways there, 
felt by any American Indian ftmily that breaks from the community and has the courage to speak up 
in spite of the like! ihood of becomi ngapacialiintheir owir comniunity . 
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The Osseo-Fairehild School District has been viewed by some to be “the poster child” fortho worst 
that can liappcn when a school district embarks on a path leading to a possible change or 
elimination of the school's race-based athletic identity. Research by the authors indicate that 
Ossco-Faircliild is one of only lliree school districts in the nation whete school board members were 
actually recalled from office faeJore the end of their term because those school boaid members acted 
to eluninnte or moderate that race-based school identity. Accordingly. Osseo-Fairchild has been 
highlighted in netvspaper articles carried by the Associated Press that appeared in news media fiom 
coast to coast. 

Some have called Osseo "the Selma, Alabama of the North” because of the Way the Dsseo 
community has clung so desperately to a local government policy based on race that targeted a 
specific racial minority group. In Selma, the targeted racial minority was African Americans, In 
Osseo, the targeted minority is American Indians. 


An analytic comparison of Wisconsin communities that (1) have and (2) liavc uof yet 
eliminated race from their school athletic policies 

As of April 4, 21X18, 27 Wisconsin public high schools had eliminated their racial athletic policies 
while 38 remained. (Two schools dianged since then.) An analysis of the characteristics of these 
two groups showed some interesting differences. 

The typical high school that eliminated race iiom its athletic policy WDE over twice the size of the 
typical high scliool insisting chtmge, with a median of 842 students versus only 359,5 students 
respectively. 

Not only wore the schools larger but they were accordingly in larger communities, being located in 
communities being almost four limes as large, With median community sizes of 8298 and 2285 
residents respectively. 

The minority papulation in communities tliat eliminated raee-based references was also very 
different from tlie characteristic of communities that didn’t change. The minority percentage was 
almost twice as large, witli a median of 3.92% of the community being minority in communities 
that changed versus the much whiter communities that refused to change being only 2_385% 
iTimorily. 

Both groups had far leas lhan one percent of llieir population boing AmcricEin Indiniij but tbc 
communities tlisrt clifinged had a sliglitly larger percentage of the p op Lilalion being American Indian, 
with a median of 0.30^0 being American Indian versus only 0*26% in the inlransigent cojmminitics. 
Comni unities that changed had almost seven times as many Ameiioan Indian, residents ns the 
coiujnunitics eJingingto a race^bosed ideniiiy, with 43.8 versus 6,438 Ainericaii Indian residents. 

The difierem racial makeup of the two groups is reflECied in a median diversity index of 8.09 
vcisvts only 5,53 in the much whiter, smaller and often more rural and isolated conununitics lliat 
reftised to stop using race for their schaoTs athletic idctidty. 
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The caic of the Ossco-Faircliild School District: Not exactly “Md western nice”! 

So wliat lias it becD like to live in Osseo-Fairchild during the last eight years? The cn-aulhors of 
this paper along with two other American Indian families and non-Native allies have since2002 
been engaged in an effort to convince or force the School Board to eliminate the 'Chieftains’ 
nickname and logo. 

At the Legislative Hearings of the Wisconsin Assembly and Senate Education Committees, Carol 
Gunderson expressed what it has been like. Here is some ofher lesiimony; 


1 . Our family received numerous anonymous letters and phone calls aimed at intimidation. 
One anonymous letter was so threatening that the police chief said it could be viewed as a 
“hate crime”, 

2. Our family had lo obtain a lempmary^ resliaining order againsL a nickname- supporter Ibr 
what was heard as a threat of physical violence toward us. 

3. A letter to the editor in the local newspaper openly said our family should “pack up and gel 
out of town” (un exact quote!). (In essence, he was saying that “These Indians should pack 
up and get out of town unless they’re wiliiitg to shut up and allow us White people to use 
thdr race and their culture for our predominately- White people’s halftime fun-and-games.”) 

4. Another leller to Ihe editor Cram a high school junior said that our family had “brought hate 
to the community" (also an exact quote!). (A year later as a senior, the student wrote 
another letter to tlic editor saying that ho had changed his pesition because he iiad had an. 
experience that caused him to be able to sec how American Indians could find the 
‘chieftains’ nickname stereotypical and unacceptable.) 

5. The president of tlie Ossco-Fairchild School Boatd swore at us following a school board 
meeting (captured on videotape). He did so after he said “Why don’t you spend your time 
trying to gel the State to pass a law outlawing our ’chieftains’ nickname instead of 
pressuring us School Board members to make llie change?" (Other school Board members 
and many residents on both sides of the issue have expressed a similar desire to have the 
issue resolved by action at the Slate level because they have seen how destructive it is to a 
community wheu tlic matter is treated as “a local control issue”.) 

6. A nickname supporter gave us "the fingef ’ at another school board meeling (also captured 
on videnlape). 

7. Friends have told us of insulting nimors, lies and innuendo which they’ve heard being 
spread in the community about our family because we have dared to speak out against 
institutional racism in our local school 
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8. We’ve felt the need to nsk the Police Chief to have liis officers make extra trips around our 
house for our protect) on during periods when tensions are especially high in the community, 
llic police have done so. 

9. While the whole uniformed Osseo-Pairchild football team was walking to the practice field 
and past me and another Native woman, an athlete yelled out the ‘chielUiins' nickname 
toward us in what we saw as a racial taunt directed toward os Native women because of our 
race and oiu opposition to the school’s ‘Indian’ nickname. 

10. The night after Eau Claire television news had reported that the Great Lakes Inter-Tribal 
Council had passed a resolution asking Osseo-Fairchild tij eliminate its ‘chieftains’ 
nickname, vandalism was directed at an American Indian family’s property. 

1 1 . When we would go to a certain restaurant iji Ossco to cat, a supporter of the nickname 
would ficqucntly sit in a booth and stare at us in an angry and threatening manner. We 
therefore haven’t gone to that restaurant for the last four years, which is unpleasant in a 
small town with few reslauranis. 

12. Because American Indians were opposing tlie scliool's racial nickname, one logo supporter 
was overhenrd at a local restnnrant saying “Our ancestors should have wiped out all of the 
Indians when they had the chance!” 

13. Controversy over the nicknaine/logo issue created a negative safety environment and 
negative learning environment in the hi^i school for American Indian students. Tensions 
became so high tliat pore nts pulled two America nlndianhighschool siudent s out of scliool 
for several weeks at the end of the school year. We had to home school the students until 
the end of the year. 

14. A superintendent fiom another school district, because he’d graduated liom a sciiool witli an 
‘Indian’ nickname, sent us a horrible letter filled with demeaning racial stereotypes and 
attacking American Indian families for our opposition to Ossco-Faimhild’s nickname. A 
logo-supporting Osseo-Fairchild School Board member then distributed copies of the 
infiamniatory letter throughout the community nnd even within his church. 

15. At a school board meeting, I was called a name that’s the most derogatory name that an 
American Indian woman can be called (i.e., what many American Indians call “die S-word” 
and sometimes written as “sq*’*w”). 

16. At tbc same Scliool Board meeting, n ‘chieftains’ nickname supporter slereotypically called 
an American Indian parent who was speaking against the nickname a “drunken Indian” even 
though he does not drink alcohol. 

17. After an Educational Forum about the race-based nickname, an American Indian woman 
who had previously lived in Osseo was verbally assaulted by an Osseo-Fairchild teacher 
because she expressed opposition to the ‘chieftains’ nickname, leading to a written 
complaint being sent to DPI by the woman. 
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1 8. Polica attended several of our protests at otir request for our protection because we and the 
Police Chief recognized that our safety was at risk for speaking out and protesting against 
tlic racial school policy. 

19. PoHcc attended three school board meetings or events in Osseo and one in Faiichild when 
tensions were high. County sheriff deputies from Trempealeau County and/or Eau Claire 
County were called in to assist three times. At one School Board event to “coLcbrntc" the 
first onniveisaiy of the new ‘Indian' head logo (and which we called the “Disctiminalion 
Celebration"), deputies from tire county and officers from other towns were brought in to 
assist. State Patrol officers even made several passes at the “Discrimination Celebration”. 
The Police Chief determined that the cost for police attendance at this single event was 
.'63,800. The School District was charged for the $3,800. Police costs for other events 
haven't bean determined as far ns we know but are significant. 

20. After the recall election tliat replaced several School Board meinbeis by new Board 
members who supported the race-based practioes, several American Indian Osseo-Faitdiild 
high school students sat in the front row and watched in teats as the reconstituted Scliool 
Board reinstated the race-based school policy. 

21. American Indian residents were victims of violation of their right to freedom of speech and 
to redress grie^’ances fay the Osseo-Fdrehild School Board because the School Board officer 
presiding over a School Board meeting said that during the Public Comment period, he 
would not allow any comments about the school nickname atid logo. Iti other words, 
American Indian residents were disallowed Ibe opportunity to express concerns about a 
Board policy tliat targeted tlicir race and is psychologically harmful to American Indian 
students. This was a violation of civil rights Wed on race. Wlicn I, as an American Indinn 
resident, stood to speak in opposition to iny race being used by the School Board for this 
nickname policy, tlie School Board chair interrupted me and announced that “Public 
Comment is now over," When a White woman resident in the audience spoke up and said 
that she had wanted to speak during Public Comment about tlie wrestling pio^m, the 
School Board chair re-opened Public Comment fbi her, announcing “Okay, Public Commenl 
is open again as long ss no one talks about the logo." Upon hearing his comment, I then 
said aloud to the School Board chair that "I guess I’m the wrong oolor to speak to the School 
Board today." My complaint was ignored. 

22. This was one of several times when the Scliool Boand announced tliat exactly one topic was 
proiiibitcd during tlie Public Comment period, namely tlie School Board’s race-based 
nicknatne policy which targets American Indians. Webclievethattliis was aviolationof 
our First Amendment riglits. 

23. A sixtli grade American Indian student was teased by a classmate about being on American 
Indian and was told after trying to defend his culture and religious practices that “Ail tliat 
Indian crap is just a bimch of bullsliit.” 

24. While an American Indian student was in the fifth grade, a classmate profit sely apologized 
for wearing an Ossco-Fairoliild ‘chieftain’ logo and nicknonie swcatsliirt. The sweatshirt 
depicted an American Indian male in ftill ceremonial headdress with the word 
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“CHIEFTAIN" printed with the image. Tlie classmate expiained that ho was sony and 
embarrassed, but that his mother made him wear it because “everything else was unclean." 
The classmate then said “I’m sorry for wearing this. I know how this bothers you and your 
family. I am sorry." This demonstrates how oven non-native students aro harmed by adult 
School Board members who are essentially forcing students to engage in racial stcrootyping 

which the students know is wrong. 

25. 'When an American Indian parent and his first grade daughter were walking from the Osseo 
Elementary School, European American students inside a sciiool bus stuck their heads tip to 
the open windows and yelled the stereotypical “ woo-woo-woo” sound toward the parent and 
cliild, n stereotype enforced by the schooTs rnce-basedniokname and logo, 

26 . The theme for the Osseo-Fuirchild homenoming game in the fall o[‘20D7 was “Disney 
movies” and seven teams -were to decorate a hallway using a Disney movie as the theme. 
Because the athletic nickname is ‘chieftains’, two of tlic teams used stcrcotypieal 
‘chiehains’ themes that were insensitive to American Indians and were forced by school 
administrators to redo tiieir work. Parents called administrators to complain about the 
rejection of their child’s efforts, saying tliat the nickname should he changed because "Our 
kids can’t have any fim witli this nickname.” As I have often said, “School boards won’t 
change the nickname when it’s only the Indian kids wlio aro being harmed. It's only when 
Wliite kids start getting affected that changes are made.” This also exemplifies liow 
adminiatratora arc put into an untenable position because they often understand that a race- 
based nickname is psychologically harmful and educationally uusound but are fcreed by the 
School Board to act in a manner that is not in the best Interesls of the students and their 
education. Teachers wlto know the laco-bnscd school nickname is wrong have expressed a 
fear of speaking out for change because teachers are afraid of losing their Jobs or being 
otherwise penalized by an angry School Board, 

27. The Osseo-Fairchild student newspaper contained a drawing which included an American 
Indian in stereotypical manner within a scene of violence and death. The drawing included 
a black-skinned male holding two knives and an American Indian aiming a bow and arrow 
aimed at a wHtc-skinned cowboy. In contrast, all ot'her figures in the drawing were depicted 
in various non-violent, non-hostilc activities. All of these other figures were While fnon- 
minorily), while only the Black person and the Americau Indian were depicted negatively 
and stereotypioally. This drawing tvas printed as pari of a school wide contest, with cash 
prizes offered. The drawing was made by an Osseo-Fairchild student who was an athlete and 
liad been indoctrinated by tiie school’s race-based athletics policy to think, act and engage in 
racial stereotyping of minorities in school activities, 

28. Three students from Altoona and Fall Creek lligh schools joined one of our protests against 
Osseo-FairchUd’s race-based nickname, showing that students ftoni other s^ool districts 
sometimes recognize the harm that is caused by the policies of the School Boatd from 
another school district. 

29. Three students from Regis High School brought and wore an Tndion’ head dress al a 
volleyball game held at Osseo-Fairchild. This is an example of how students in other school 
districts are harmed by Osseo-Fairchild’s race-based nickname because it CsiCOtlrages or 
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“leaches” students at other schools that it’s “acceptable” to stereotype a racial minority and. 
their culture. It cxomplUios why this is a statewide issue and it is inappropriate for people to 
coll tills “a local issue" that “should be resolved using local control”. As tliis example 
illnstiatos, this is clearly not just “a local issue” so it should not be under “local control". 

30. A local chiireli pastor who understood that Ossco-Fairchild’s race-based nickname was 
inappropriate and contrary to airistian beliefs broke down in tears in tlie pulpit white ei'^ing 
a sermon about the school’s race-based nickname. A lopo- supporting School Board member 
who was in tlic congregation misinterpreted the reason for the tears and wiotc a letter to the 
editor that appeared in the Eau Cliure Leader that blamed us for “attacking” his pastor. The 
pastor then went to the School Board member to explain that he had misinterpreted the 
situation, but he did not write a correction to the newspaper, thereby leaving readers across 
western Wisconsin with the impression tbut we hud “attacked” the pastor. 

31. No other pastor of the 13 local pastors was willing to address the issue with their 
congregation. One local pastor expressed a concern about possibly losing his position with 
the congregation if he were to address the issue with his flock. However, many have 
speculated that the fear of loss of members and/or contribuUDns motivated the silence, even 
though the Wisconsin Council of Churches had issued a strong Christian-based statement 
opposing race-based nicknames in Wisconsin schools. 

32. 1 and my family haven’t attended our own cliurch in Ossco for over four years because we 
don't feel comfortable with church members who are logo-supporters helping yve 
communion to the rest of the congregation. I don't want a logo supporter who disrespects 
and demeans me and my race to give me what I consider to be a holy sacranienL Moreover, 
students and alumni sometimes wear clothing to church bearing the racial nickname or logo, 
causing us to say diat “Wc can’t even go to churcli without being reminded that our local 
community has demonstrated total disrespect for my mce by ignoring all the tribal leaders 
and American Indian organizadons that have asked the cammimily to leptace the race-based 
nickname that targels my race.” 

33. At an “Educational Forum” to inform residents about the issue, while an American Indian 
man was speaking against the logo and how it personally disrespected his culture, a 
supporter of the ‘chieftains' nickname began calling him "an asshole” repeatedly. The 
nickname supporter said this white seated in the row directly behind an American Indian 
woman and her family (including an »ght-year old child) and loud enough for them to liear. 
(These of course are the same people who claim they are “honoring Indians” by using tlicir 
race for a sports good luck chaim.) The same man. wlio had directed these horrible epithets 
toward American Indians later rose during the Forum and talked about how “the logo 
honored American Indian people” and how he had never witnessed “any disrespect toward 
Indians connected with the logo.” 

34. An American Indian educator from Oshkosh attended an Osseo-Falrehiid School Board 
mooting and was horrified by what she observed in the beliaviorof residents who supported 
retaining the racc-based nickname, whereupon she exclaimed soiiowfully that “I hod no idea 
what you have been going through here in Osseo-Fairchild!" 
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35. At Halloween, a. pumpkin was carved into a “chienatn" head and put on the sidewalk 
outside the door of an Osseo restaurant. 

36. An Amciican Indian resident submitted a letter to the Ossco-Fairchild School Board stating 
that she had a seiious issue with the use of religious regalia and symbols being used in u 
Don*religious/nan*cereman!al context within a proposed ‘Indian' logo. The letter explained 
how' she had received proftssional training at liie Smithsonian Institution’s National 
Museum of the American Indian in regard to the nsc and misuse of Americon Indian 
rcH^ous symbols and ceremonial items, and depictions of them. She was never replied to 
nor contacted by any school board member, hut later learned tliat her concents were never 
addressed nor considered. Instead she later learned thattlic only proposal/ requests 
considered by the Osseo-Fairchild School Board was that submitted by Huropcan American 
supporters of the nickname that targeted her race and culture, including her American Indian 
religion. 

37. My college students Jjrom similar schools and graduates of Ossco-Faitcliild liavc reported 
being embarrassed upon going to college when students from otlicr communities criticized 
them for coming from a community with a race-based meknanie. They have said things in 
class like "My high school in Osseo-Fairchild should have taught me before I gradualsd that 
race-based team nicknames nre racial stereotypes that are unacceptable in modem society.'’ 

38. During Public Comment at an Qssco-FaircMld School Board meeting, an Americon Indian 
Tesidenl addressed the Board regarding the misuse of American Indian cultural, ceremonial, 
and religious symbols in regard to the ‘Indian’ nickname and logo. Hcrcommcnts/conccms 
regarding her and her ihmily’s religious beliefs and practices were not specifically addressed 
by any School Board member. The School Board refused to address specific concerns of 
her and her family about themisuse/abuse and misrepresentations of her traditional 
American Indian rcii^ous practices, beliefs, and philosophies, despite numerous public 
pleas for them to look inlQ this matter in an m-dcpti> maimer tiiatfocuses on tlie religious 
aspects of the nickname/Iogo issue. 

39. Our community has been ripped opart over this, with friendships destroyed and family 
members avoiding people in their own family who arc on the “other side”. Lifelong friends 
and next-door neighbors no longer speak to one another. Brothers cannot talk civilly to one 
another about tlic school. Family reunions liave odditionaJ tension because ibmily members 
have experienced emotional arguments over this issue. 

40. Some local businesses lost significant income as customers ihsL had been customers for 
decades Instead bought from other businesses, oflen from businesses in Other conuntiiiillcs 
which meant that those dollars permanently lefl the community’s economy. 

41. The person serving os mayor addressed the School Board because he was concerned that the 
community’s reputation was heiug harmed by the controversy. 

42- Same European American gmduales of Ofiseo-FaicChild who had considered moving back tO 
the community after retirement told us they changed their minds and decided they didn’t 
want to live In a town that was so racially insensitive. Some European Americans indicated 
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they had moved into a noatby town instead of moving to Dssoo because of theiace-based 
rackname. Some European American residents expressed their intent to move elsewhere as 
soon as feasible because of disgust for die cominuiiity's refusal to eliininate the race-based 
sdiool policy. 

So. tliat's Osseo-Fairchild. Osseo-Faitebild is not a nice community to live in if you’re an 
Americiin Indi.in who expresses opposition to the school’s racial nickname policy. I and 
my family have had to endure this situation because our School Board has a nickname 
policy that targets my race, American Indians Jiving in Ossco-Fairohild or any of the other 
37 Wisconsin communities with an ‘Indian’ nickname shouldn’t have to put our families .it 
risk of intimidation, physical threats and even violence in order to get our race removed 
from our public school’s athletic policy. No other race is used for race-based nicknames. 
Only Ameiicun Indians are subjected to tills situation. African Ameiiciut fomilies don't 
need to put themselves and their children at risk over school nickname policies that tai^et 
their race. So why should wa? Asian Americans don’t need to eitlier. So why should wc? 

We have been going though this living hell in Ossco-Fairohild for over six years since 2002. 
Mbccovcr, tho Ossco-Fairohild School Board, school administrators and the community 
have also been going through a living hell for these years. The conflict will continue in 
Ossco-Fairchild unless the proposed bill bctxmics law. The proposed bill would have 
prevented this tragedy &om happening in Osseo-Fairchild if it had been made law a decade 
ago. This biU enables DPI to objeedvely make an evaluation free from the emotion and 
passion that so oilen splits and destroys sehool boards and destroys communities. 


Each of the remaining 37 other race-based eommunides ate “an Osseo-Fairciiild-disastcr- 
waiiing-to-happen”. Our concern is that someone will eventually bo seriously injured or 
even killed if the current process remains in place. Unless the Wisconsin State Legislators 
adopts anew process that reduces lemsioo at the local level, the threatened and/or real 
violence against property and people eoitld become even more extreme. Tlie ourreni bill 
before the Wisconsin Legislature should solve this problem. 

Please pass this bill in order to change lire process and reduce the potenti.il for racial conflict 
in Osseo-Fairchild and the 37 other race-based Wisconsin school districts. 

Summary 

So, does “Midwestern nice" really exist? It may .^miwheie in tbe Midwest, but not in Osseo or 
many otlicr Midwestern communities vdiere tlie school lias a race-based school nickname, 
especially for those American Indian residents who dare to speak out against the race-based sdiool 
policy that targets their race. 


o 



